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D. Appleton and Company’s New Books. 


Outlines of the Earth’s History. 


By Prof. N 8S. SHaverof Harvard University. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1 75. 


Professor Shaler’s comprehensive knowledge and graphic style have 
imparted to this popular study in physiography a peculiar distinction. In its 
wide range of information and the lucidity with which the various themes 
are treated. the book possesses a value which will be appreciated by many 
readers and by students. 


Studies of Good and Evil. 
12m, Cloth, $1.50. 


The unity of this interesting and important book is derived from the eu 
thor’s application of his theories of philosophic idealism to relatively ee 
problems. He shows how his philosophical theory may be applied to the 
studv of various issues relating to good and evil. The “problem of evil” 
as illustrated in Job, the case of John Bunyan, ‘“‘ Tennyson and Pessimism,” 
Meister Eckbart, the German Mystic, together with various suggestive and 
illuminating studies of self consciousness, and some discussions of special 
issues, among which is the ‘‘Squatter Riot of 1850 in Sacramento.” are 
among the themes which are treated in a way that illustrates the intimate 
relation of every fragment with the whole in the universe as idealism con 
ceives it. The original thought and acute observation of the author find most 
striking phases of expression. 


12mo, 


By Prof. Jostan Royce of Harvard University. 


Italian Literature. 


By RicHARD Garnett, C.B, LL.D. 
tures of the World Series. Edited by EpmuND GossE. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


’ 
“Excellent as have been the ‘Short Histories of the Literatures of the World 
in the series editea by Mr Edmund Gosse, none ts better than ‘The History of 
Italian Literature.’ by Dr. Richard Garnett. Every new book produced by this 
modest scholar filts us with wonder at the extent of his information. . . . This 
volume is one that could have been written by no one except a man familiar with 
all the great Italian authors, with the chief histories of the subject, and with a 
multitude of special books. Many readers will rather weicome his tem 
pered protest against the modern tendency to attribute all the virtues and all the 
sciences to Dante, and at least the reader will be grateful to Dr.Garnett for show 
ing him thac Dante, though the first and greatest of the Italians, is but the in 
ning of a long line of great men. Dr. Garnett is particularly well worth reading 
when he writes of Petrarch and his‘ vast influence,’ of Guicciardini, of Tasso, of 
the men of the dark ages, the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, of the 
new Renaissance, such as it was,which began with Metastasio, Alfieri, and Goldoni, 
and of the very remarkable modern writers from Leopardi onward ... A 
word should be added about the tic translations which abound in the book, and 
most of which are very good.”—London T.mes. 


A new volume in the Litera- 
12mo, 


The Story of Photography. 


By ALFRED T. Story. A new volumein the Library of Useful Sto- 
ries. I6mo. Ctoth, 40 cents. 


“ Photography is bound up witb the theory of light, and hence with solar phy 
sics, spectrum apalysis, chemistry, optics, and, as we have recently seen in the 
discovery of the X rays, with electricity. As to its practical application, its 
achievements in the department of industry alone, and its relation to painting. 
design, ani illustration, . . present one of the most interesting subjects for 
study that any onecantakeup . , It is to introduce the subject in tnis light 
that these pages have been written, not so ,much with the object of producing a 
manual to teach photography as an art, but, while giving due weight to that side 
of the subject, to present it in its more scientific aspects." From the Introduction. 


The Historical Reference Book. 


By Louis Hertprin. New Edition. Revised to 1898. The Concise 
Knowledge Library. Uniform with ** Astronomy ” and “ Natural 
History.” 

* Quite the most compact, convenient, accurate, and authoritative work of the 
kind in the language. It is a happy combination of history, biography, and 
gevugraphy, and shonid find a place in every family library, as well as at the elbow 
of every scholar and writer.’—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Political Crime. 


By Louis Proat. With an iatroduction | Prof. F. H. Giddings 
of Columbia University. A new volume in the Criminology Se- 
ries, edited by W. Douglas Morrison. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“ At times the author’s numerous illustrations, taken from various countries 
and ages, show that the difficulty of maintaining absolute rectitude in public 
affairs y 1 that of the rich man in his efforte to enter the kingdom of heaven, 
Bat, on the other hand, his ultimate conclusion is that, as the art of governing is 
one of the most noble, so toe actual exercise of the art is compatibie with the 
lofciest standard of iategrity.””—London Spectator. 





A History of the United States Navy, 


From 1775 to 1898. By Epgar Stanton Mactay, A.M. With 
Technical Revision by Lieutenant Roy C. Smith, U.S. N. New 


edition, revised and enlarged, with new chapters and several new 
illustrations. In two volumes. 8vo. Per vol., cloth, $3.50 


This edition has been brought down tothe beginning of the war with Spain 
Some of the most important additions are the chapters Cruising after Slavers 
Attack on the Wyoming, and Sea Power in the Civil War. Some of the other 
material incorporated is an account of Commander (now Commodore) Schley’ 
arctic relief expedition, the sequel to the sinking of the Monitor, a fuller a: 
count of the Apia disaster, the last appearance of the Merrimac in Hampton 
Roads, from material prepared for the author by Rear Admiral Thomas 
Stowell Phelps, the latest developments in gun and ship building, an outline 
of the formation and development of our marine, medical, and pay depart 
ments, an explanation of the Cuban complications, an account of the Maine 
disaster and our relations with Spain, and a description of the equipment and 
mobilization of the navy in the winter and spring of 1808 down Uo the beg 
ning of the war with Spain on April 2ist. There are several new and typical 
pictures of vessels likely to be prominent in our naval operations, and als 
hew maps showing the scenes of naval operations. Without dwelling uy 
tnany other important new features, reference may be made to the revision 
of the list of naval vessels, which now includes our new purchases. The Wa 
of 1812 is now ended in Vol. I. The number of pages in each volume has hey 
greatly increased. 


A French Volunteer of the War of In- 


dependence. 


By the Chevalier pk PoNTGIBAUD. Translated and edited by Rowen: 
B. DouGLas. With Lotroduction and Frontispiece. 12m0, Cloth, 
$1.50. 


“A new light is thrown upon the days of 1776 In this delightful book 
The Chevalier telis his story well.”—N. Y. Matiand Express. 

“The importance of such a book as ‘A French Volunteer of the Warof Lad: 
pendence’ cannot be gainsaid. Ita interest is correspondingly deep. and Amer 
cans of to-day cannot spend their time more profitabiy or entertainingly than in 
perusing this new volume of reminiscences.”-—-Ciacinnats Commercial Tribune 


Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 


books for summer reading one may always feel sure of wetting 


“In selectin 
reading If they are of Appleton’s Town and Country Library 


something wort 
Boston limes. 


Torn Sails. 


By ALLEN Rating. No. 241, Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 0c. 


This charming story of Welsh village life has a quaint truthfulness, sim 
plicity, and freshness which will be relished by jaded readers of conventional! 
fiction. ° 

* Wales has waited lon 


the person of Mr. Allen 
ter and exponent of the romantic spirit of his country.” 


for he r novelist, but he seems to have come at ‘aat in 
ne, who has at once proved himself a worthy interpre 
London Daily Mail 


A Trooper of the Empress. 


By Cuiinton Ross. No. 240, Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Mr. Ross has written a picturesque and dramatic romance of emptre buliding 
in South Africa. The brisk action of his tale is thrown forward to the future, bur 
there are various 8 tions of a stirring past. The varted types which are to be 
encountered in an adventurous new country are brilliantly characterized, and the 
reader is borne on by the rapid actions of the novel to the actual shock of battle. 


The Lake of Wine. 


By Bernarp Capes. No, 239, Appletons’ Town 
Library. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


The story opens at the beginning of the century in London, but, while 
noted personages and famous scenes are introduced, the romantic interest of 
this brilliant tale is quite apart from historical environments The author isa 
new writer, but this striking and original work with its proofs of high talen! 
will attract alarge circle of readers. On ita own merits “The Lake of Wine 
is certain to gain an unusual success. 


and Country 


These books are for sale by all booksellers, or they will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Siatioaal 


CaLirorslA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street 
M44 tF0ROU /GH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Mrs. GrorGcE A. CaswELL, Principal. 


Connecticut, New Milford. 
ECTORY SCHOOL (Boys).— Thorough 


preparatory —_. Numbers limited. Rev. H. L. 
EVFREST, MA. Recto: 








DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB’S 


Boardin ng and Day School for Girls will reopen 
September 2 


DIsTRicT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
(> TEVY CHASE French and English 
School for Girls. Suburb of Washington. French 
the language of the house. wane al, Mile. L. M, Bou- 
LIGNY. Assistant Principal, . PETTIGREW, City 
Post Office, Washington. D. C. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
HE COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Founded in 1897 as an incorporated boarding 
and day school, preparatory for college. Situated on 
the “ eel Estate.” Twelve additional board- 
ing pupils not ove | 14 years of age will be received for 
the year 1898-189 ‘or catalogue and further par- 
ticulars address Fusoaenn Wixsor, Head Master. 











MARYLAND, Catonsville 
T TIMOTHY'S SCH OOL for Girls re- 
opens September 23, 1898. Prepares for College. 
Heads of School: Miss M. C. Carter, Miss S. R. CARTER, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
Be STON UNI VERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean 
_Epmunp H. IBENMET®, LL.D. _ 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbu 
WDER POINT SCHOOL. —Prepares 
for Sctentific School, College or Business. Indl- 


vidual teaching. Elementary classes for rang bo boys 
Home and outdoor life. F.B. Knapp. 8.B. (M 





E:ducational. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION 


Will be held in New York, the Lecture-room of Y. 
M. C. A. Building, June 28, 29, 30, July 1,2. The 
terms of adm on, fees, expenses, a ‘Privileges 
fn any or all Departments of the Univ Hy Fe Ae 

learned from D SCRIPTIVE PAMPHLE $ which 
may be had on application to the Corresponding 
Secretary, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


CANDIDATES FOR ADMISSION 


And other women who wish to take the Harvard 
Examinations will be examined in New York, at 
the same time as the candidates for admission to 
Harvard University. All information with regard 
to these examinations may be had on eee 
to the Sec’y of Radcliffe College, Cambri ge, M 


School of Drawing and Painting, 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
. Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
THE 23D YEAR WILL OPEN OCTOBE ¢ 8, 1898. 
Instruction in dra from the cast and from 


wing 
life, in - and decorative cos and also 
> — enetomy _ i. Principal 


‘arbell, ou 
Poli Hale “heres ar Fring Mrs. Wil- 
Degrees ve 
(Modeling) Emerson Anatomie), oe A. 
pective) ated allowed the 
Meseum. For cir- 
culars ay de tsa. “Information. address 
ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 














MASSACHUSETTS, Framin, 
TSS HYDE’'S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
eight girls offers a pleasant country home, tho- 
bh and liberal education, with special care of 
bea th, ssenwers, ( and morals. Pupils of any age re- 
ceived atany 
MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 
ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
2ist year. Prepares for By 5 universities. 
Graduates are now in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cor- 


nell, and University of Michigan. New gymnasium, 
50x150 feet. Address COLONEL RoGErs, Supt. 








Forestry Schoo! 


AT BILTMORE, N.C. 
For circular and f{uformation apply to 


Cc. A. SCHENCK, PH.D., 
Porester to the Biltmore Estate. E 





NATIONAL OFFicE, 2109 Penna. Ave., Washington, D. C. 
New York City, 126 and 128 East 17th ‘Street. 
Uptown Piano School, 239 Lenox Avenue. 
HE NA TIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA,—Founded by Mrs. Jean- 
nette M. Thurber. Dr. Antonin Dvorak. Director. Ad- 
mission daily. For particulars, address SECRETARY. 





New York, U 
RS. PIA TT ‘s SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—The next school term begins Thursday, Janu- 
ary 6, 1898. Applications should be made early. 


ARITENFELD SUMMER CAMP for 

Boys is held among the Mts , July and August (8d 

ear). General recreation and study. College prepara- 
on. Dr. C, HANFORD HENDERSON, Cambridge, Mass. 


ISS ANABLE'S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circularon 
application. Opens Sept. 27. 1350 Pine St, Phila., Pa. 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BRYN MAWR, PA, 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 


Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Prin. Within seven some 
more than arenas: -five a ag haveentered Bryn 
College from this schoo es nay ae given in both 
General and College-Preparatory Courses. Fine fire 
proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful grounds. For 
circular, address the Secretary. 


Meadville Theological School, 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Founded 1844. Eaters grea increased. No 
iim selentite Ly - 4 


f aeies , ethics woctology, and preparatio: 
the Oh erousinetuers of proteeeers.” two in- 


fon. Tuition Sationdl repute 
For catalogue coal to PRES. @ARY. 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 


On the summit of the Chelten Hills, near spate. 
Pennsy!vania’s leadin collene-prepas ory 
school, under the mill . ry ype 10 rea 
dent instructors. $500 %o ra 4 dpe 

JOHN Rte Pu.D., Principal, 


‘CEDARCROFT SCHOOL. 


In the Highlands of the Hudson. Number limited 
to ten. Oombines home life with careful indi- 


vidual tra ey 
R. M. HUSRB, M.A., Principal, Cornwall, N. Y. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
A Select School for Girls, Pay be! of home. 
ERAN is Director. 
































Mr. ARTHUR 
CAMBRIDGE, M 


SUMMER LAW LECTURES. 
UNIVERSITY yo VIRGINIA. 

29th Summer. July 1 Sept. 1, 1898. Have 
nese especially pa. Ag to EE... to candi- 
ates for admission to the bar; to young Se 
ers lacking systematic instruction; and to older 
practitioners desiring to combine recreation with a 
review of omen? . For catalogue ad- 
dress R. C. cretary, Charlottesville, Va. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study, 
also Preparatery and Optional. Year begins Sept. 
14, 1898. Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


MORAVIAN SEMINARY 


and COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Founded 1749. Ninety minutes from Philadelphia; 
two hours from New York. For circulars, address 


J. MAX HARK, D.D., Prin., Bethlehem, Pa. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


479 and 481 Dearborn Ave., na ll., 
for Young Ladies - Childre 
23d car begins Sept. 19. 
Resrcca 8, Rick, A.M., and Many: EE Breepy A.M.. Prins. 














Teachers, etc. 
EADMASTER OF PROSPEROUS 


private school near eg York will receive two 
boys tt his family, and dress em his personal atten- 


in their studies. Add 
sy HEADMASTER, care Natton. 


A GRADUATE OF THE MASS, IN- 
stitute of Technol and Ph.D. of the Johns 
cneate private eslasant and "in epecial work, desires 
Pg « position in Chemistry. H., of the Nation 


“NDIDATE Ph.D., Univ. of Berlin, 

BB ge A Philology and Literature, yey 
Teaching experience Address F. W. F., 4 Nettelbeck 
8t., Beriin, Germany. 


PRINCETON A. M., WITH THREE 
allan ay the ig yh Play it = agp 
Germat pieterroa Address J. B. M.,care of the Nation. 


Ci ENCH LAD Y (Protestant) wishes posi- 
tion for summer. College Preparation (can h 
son 














Refs.: n Mawr Coll ae Randolph Harri- 
1 address EB. 1408 Park Ave. Balthnore, Md. 


OMANIC LANGUAGES, — German, 
Sige rae Masts oon Sebati 
6. ress ’ 


HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 











vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


Pratt : 
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The N ation. 





Te cite ory 


‘NGLISH GENTLEWOMAN, SUC- 
cessful specialist in Literature, Language, and 
Conversational Expression with Voice Culture, desires 
a summer engagement as Com 
Chaperone, ighest social an 
references. x 


literary American 
Pa seat , care Nati 
PAD, WHO HAS TA UGHT FOR | 
five years with the salary of $1,000, now desires 
another position in Mathematics, Physics, French, or 
German. Address Ph D , care Nation. 


ALE INSTRUCTOR, TEN , YEARS’ 
experience, will take one or two boys ances for 
the summer or a year. Ys ALE, care of Nation 


ANTED B y A LAD Y— Something te to 





do. Experienced in clerical work and as a 
housekeeper. C. B. Hai, 1100 M Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ A = CIE S. 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., Proprieto 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 1242 12th 8t., Washington. 
156 Fifth ave., NewYork. 414 Cent. Badg., Minneapolis | 
378 Wabash Ave. ,Chicago. 730 Cooper Bdg. Denver. 
25 King St.. Toronto. 525 Stims’n Bk.,Los Angeles | 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
in obtaining positicns. HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 


HE ALBERT & CLARK TEACHERS 
AGENCY, Pullman Building, CuHicago. Branch, 








. DEs MOoINEs, Ia. 18th year. College positions ¢ a \ specialty. 


CHERMERHORN’ S TEACHERS 
ncy. Oldest and best known in the U. 8. 
Established 1855. 83 E. 14th 8t, N.Y. 


An Agenc is valuable in proportion to its in- 

Y tuence. If it merely hears of va- 
cancies and tells that' is something, but if itis asked to 
you about them recommend a teacher and rec- 


€. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.v. RECOMMECNAS 


‘HE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WM. 0, PRATT, Manager 70 Fifth Ave., New Yorl 





ion, Governess, or | 











Roenol) 
Constable RCo. 


Country House 
Furnishings. 


Lace, Muslin, and Brassels Curtains, 
Cretonne, Chintz, and Linen 
Slip Covers, 

Printed China Drapery Silk, 
Tapestry Furniture Coverings, 
Portieres, Table Covers, 
| Window Shades, Carpets and Rugs, 

Japanese Mattings. 


Droadway AB 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





THE NEW and WONDERFUL 
ZEISS 
FIELD-GLASSES 


IMPORTED AND SOLD BY 


THEODORE MUNDOREFF, Optician, 
1167 Broadway, N. Y. Send for circular. 


TEACHERS WANTED! We supply Universities, Colleges, Schools, and Families 


with teachers; teachers with positions; rent and sell school 


property, and recommend schools to parents and guardians. 


If you want to teach, write tous. Address 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 





Tours. 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT. 
‘ INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate 
CENTRE FOR Oa eT i pF AND EXCURSIONS 
Fine University "Beagatel, etc. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. Cari LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cul- 
sine. Redu rates in winter. Best references. Illus- 
trated pamphlets sent on application. 


FRAZAR fentes: 


ranged for the 








Frazar Parties in Europe during the coming summer, | 


with reasonable prices that cover all expenses. For 
itineraries and references, address 
Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR, 
70 Globe bulidiag. Boston, Mass. 


MERICANS IN BERLIN WILL 
find comfortable home, with opportunit 
for speaking German, at Frl Beck’s, Hallesche Str., 20. 
Liberal table. Summer terms, from $17.50 per month; 
two sharing room, $15. American and German refer- 
ences. 











yw COLLAR 











| 


126 Washington Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Summer Resorts. 
Saratoga «. WHETHER WAR WITH SPAIN 


MAKES I¢ UNDESIRABLE to 

ate for the summer at the sea- 
shore or not, persons = siding on the seaboard will get 
more benefit from the change of air obtained by rent- 
ing a furnished cottage at Saratoga. Printed matter 
and particulars of 

LESTER BROTHERS, 
Real Estate Brokers, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


THE BARTLETT COTTAGES, 


PISHER’S ISLAND, N. Y 
Seven miles seaward from New London, Conn. 
Fully furnished cottages for housekeeping, or with 
board and attendance. 
Plumbing and drainage strictly sanitary. 
Illustrated circular mailed on application. 


IN THE « BERKSHIRE HILLS.”’ 
The ‘‘Harrisom Homestead’’ will be open for 
summer board June 15. Fine location, on farm; 
large house. gas, bathroom, piazzas, plenty of shade. 
Electrics pass every half hour. Terms $7 to $10 od 


week. Address Mrs. Jutia M. GARDNER. care of E. M 





Harrison, 182 West Main St., North adams, Mass. 


ORNISH HILLS, N. H—A FARMER 
wishes to rent his large, comfortable house fur- 
nished for the summer. It is in the hilly country 
around Mt. Ascutney, and there is every convenience 
for obtaining food, mail, etc. .erms reasonable. Ap- 
ply to FRANK JOHNSON, Windsor, Vermont. 


T. DESERT.—Furnished Houses at $150, $250, 
$300, $400, and $450, previously occupied by 
Cornell, Dartmouth, Hopkins, and Yale professors. 
Perfect water supply; no pumping; slate tube; fire 
places. W: M. Griswoip, Cambridge, Mass. 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 
Guerming Camp for sale. Newly bulit; completely 
furnished. Upper Saranac Lake. Write for hlustrated 
Geacriptive circular. DUNLAP, 120 Liberty St., N. Y. 
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The 
One Complete 


Writing-machine 






is the | 


emington 
Standard Typewriter 


It does not rely on one or 
two special features good 
enough to talk about, 
but upon all round.... 


Excellence and Durability 
which produce the Best 
Work all the time and lots 
of it. 
SEND FOR INFORMATION ABOUT THE 
NEW MODELS. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


—_- — — 











The Actor 


usually carries a 
bicycle with him on 
histour. Heknows 
by experience 
that 


Monarchs 


are the best bicycles 
because of their me- 








chanical construction. 


Built Right- 
Ride Easy— 
That’s Sure! 
'98 Monarch $60, si 


Defiance, $50, $40, Srsisc..2k. 


MONARCH CYCLE MFG. ©. 
CHICAGO. 


W YORK. 


THE BEAUTIFUL MORAVIAN 
LADIES’ SHOULDER-SHAWLS 


(Specially delightful and useful during the summer 
months), woven by hand of softest white, rich light 
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A PRETTY WOMAN, 

young or old, aa no other light wrap will do. Such a 
welcome Lat we to a lady tealifetime and is de 
livered id (for sa.e at WANAMAKER’S, New 
York and Ph ladelpbia) to any address in the United 
States on receipt of onty $7.50. Order at once, and 
state color wanted. Make check or money order paya 
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: ** MORAVIAN P gy eA 
12 Moravian Church St , Sethiohom, Pe. 
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The Macmillan Company’s New Books. 





READY NEXT WEEK. 


THE FOREST LOVERS. 


By MAURICE HEWLETT, 


Author of ‘‘ Pan and the Young Shepherd,” ‘‘ Earthworks Out of Tuscany,” etc. 


Cloth, crown 8yo, $1.50. 


An unusually striking novel, the freshest, sweetest romance imaginable; a tale of forest love and chivalry as idyllic as the most perfect story 
of King Arthur's Table or the Court of Robin Hood. 


Fourth Edition in preparation. 
The Pride of Jennico, 
By EGERTON CASTLE. 
Cloth, 8vo, $1.50. 
‘*Everybody is reading it—or ought to be read- 
ing it.’"—N. Y. Tribune. 


‘A stirring, brilliant and dashing story.”’—The 
Outlook 





The General Manager’s Story. 


By Herpert E. HamBien, author of ‘On Many 
Seas.’’ Illustrated from actual life by W. D. 
Stevens. Cloth, crown 8yo, $1.50. 


The story of labor as seen from the inside. 





‘A realistic record which the novels of incident 
could scarcely surpass.” —Review of Reviews. 





Third Edition. 
The Celebrity. 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
Cloth, 8vo, $1.50. 


** One of the best stories that have come from the 
presses in the last six months,’’--Brooklyn Eagle. 


‘““No such piece of inimitable comedy has ap- 
peared for years.’’—Inter Ocean, Chicago. 


American History Told by Contemporaries 


I. Era of Colonization, 1492-1689. Now ready. 
ll. Building of the Republic, 1689-1783. Now 
ready. 


Stories from English History. 


From Julius Ceesar to Queen Victoria. By Rev. A. J. Caurca, M.A , some- 
time Professor of Latin in University College, London. New Edition Re- 


vised. With many Illustrations. 


**Of all the men who make histories for children, he has the best style, 
because it is the simplest and clearest, and because he also has the dramatic 
instinct, which impels him to put every story in the most picturesque form.” 


—San Francisco Chronicle, 


SCIENCE, ETC. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF ENTOMOLOOY. Including 
the Anatomy. Physiology, Embryology, and Met- 
amorphoses of Insects. For use in Agricultural 
and Technical Schools and Colleges, as well as 
by the Working Entomologist. By ALPpHevs S. 
PackarD, M.D,, Ph.D., Professor of eed and 
Geology, Brown University, Author of “Guide to 
Study of Insects,” “‘Entomology for Beginners,” 
etc. With over 400 illustrations. 

8vo, cloth, $4.50 net. 


A TEXT-BOOK OP BOTANY. By Dr. E. Srras- 
nuraerR, Dr. F. Nout, Dr. H. ScuencK and Dr, A. 
KF. W. Scuimper. Translated from the 2d revised 
German edition by Dr. H. Porter, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 

Cloth, Sve. With Many Illustrations, in part 
Colored. Price, $4.50 net. 


A TEXT BOOK OP ZOOLOGY. By T. Jerrery 
PankeR, D.Se., F.R.S., author of ‘* Lessons in 
Elementary Biology,” ete., ete., and WiLLIAM A. 
HasweLu, M.A., D.Se., F.R.8. In two volumes, 
containing many illustrations, 


2 vols., 8vo, cloth. Price $9.00 net. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY, Por Advanced 
Students, Edited by E. A. Scnaver, LL.D., 
I RS., Jodrell Professor of Physiology, Uni- 
versity College, London, 

Vol. 1. 8vo, cloth. Price, $8.00 net. 

Special chapters, brief monographs, are contri- 

buted by some of the most eminent medical au- 
thorities in Great Britain. 


A TREATISE ON MAGNETISM AND ELEC- 
TRICITY. By Anvrew Gray, LL.D, F.RS 
Professor of Fhysics in the University College of 
North Wales. In two volumes, Vol. I. 


8vo, cloth, $4.50, net. 


KARL MARX AND THE CLOSE OF HIS SYS- 
TEN. A criticism. By Evosn v. Boum Ba- 
wenk, Austrian Minister of Finance, and Honorary 
Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Vienna. Translated by ALick M. Macpona.p, 
with a Preface by James Bonar, M.A., LL.D. 


8vo, cloth, $1.60, net. 


, 





By ALBERT busHNELL Hakr, Harvard University. 
Price per vol., $2.00. 
VOLS. I. AND Il. NOW READY. 





Ill. National Expansion, 1783-1845. In prepa- 


ration. 
IV. Welding of the Nation, 1846-1896. In prepa- 
ration. 


Aristocracy and Evolution. 


By W. H. MALLocg. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. | A study of the rights, the origin and the social functions of the wealthier 


classes. 








HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


MY LIFE IN TWO HEMISPHERES. By Sir 
CHARLES GAavAN Durry. In 2 volumes, with Por- 
traits. 8vo, cloth, $8.00. 
“ Sir Charles Duffy surveys the entire field of im- 

perial politics.’"°—London Daily News. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. A Critical Study. 
By Grora@ Branpgs. Translated from the Nor- 
wegian by Wm. ARCHER. 


In 2 vols., demi 8vo, $8.00 net. 


‘“‘Tt covers the whole field of Shakespeare's per- 
sonality, genius, and art.’’—The Outlook. 


PRANCE. By Joan Epwarp Courtenay BOoDLEY, 
M.A. 2 vols., demi 8vo, $4.00 net. 
‘* Au invaluable social and political study.”—N. 
Y. Tribune. 


PAUSANIAS’ DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 
Translated with a commentary by J. G. Frazer, 
LL.D. Freely illustrated. 

Cloth, 8vo, $25, net. 


The work is divided as ata but is sold only in 
sets. 

Vol. I. Introduction. Translation. 
Notes on the Greek Text. 

Vol. Il. Commentary on Book I, (Attica.) 

Vol. IL. Commentary on Books 1. V. (Argolis, 
Laconia, Messenia, Elis I.) 

Vol. IV. Commentary on Books VI.-VIII. (Elis 
IL, Achaia, Arcadia. ) 

Vol. V. Commentary on Books IX., X. (Bceotia, 
Phocis.) Addenda, 

Vol. VI. Indices. Maps. 


HENRY OF GUISE, AND OTHER PORTRAITS. 
By H. C. Macpowa.. 
8vo, cloth. Price, $2.75, net. 


The “ Portraits" are those of Henry of Guise— 
Agrippa d’Aubigné and Catherine of Navarre, The 
author has added foot-notes wherever it has 
seemed necessury to furnish special references, 
and it is believed that the student of Kuropean 
history will derive much additional information 
aes ow contained in works dealing with that 
period. 


Critical 





Medium 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


“It isconvincing in its completeness A highly important restatement 
of social theory.’’—Prof. F. H. Giddings. 


GENERAL LITERATURE, 


DIVINE IMMANENCE. An Essay on the Spiritual 
Significance of Matter. By J. R. ILLINaworts, 
M.A., Author of ‘Personality, Human and Di- 
vine,”’ ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
“As an exposition of the subject of which it 

treats it is unsurpassed by any volume written in 

English during the present decade.”"—The Rev. 

Amory H. Bradford. 


THE CAMBRICGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES. General Editor for the Old Testa- 
ment, A. F. Kirkpatrick. D.D. 

Isaiah. Chapters XL-LXVI. With Introduction 
and Notes by J. Skinner, D.D., Professor of 
Old Testament Exegesis in the Presbyterian 
College, London. 16mo, cloth, $1.10 net. 


THE VICTOR’S CROWNS AND OTHER SER- 
MONS, By Rev. ALEXANDER Mac iaren, D.D., 
Author of ‘‘ Triumphant Certainties,”’ ‘‘ Christ in 


the Heart," etc., etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


To those who haye read Dr. Maclaren’s former 
sermons this volume will be welcome, inasmuch as 
therein is displayed the charm of style that has at- 
tracted crowds to the church in Manchester where 
he bas preached continuously since 1856. 


THE VITALITY OF CHRISTIAN DOGMAS AND 
THEIR POWER OF EVOLUTION, A Study in 
Religious Philosophy. By A. Sapatier, D.D., 
Dean of the Faculty of Protestant Theology, 
Paris. Translated y 4 Mrs. EMMANUEL CHRISTEN. 
With a Preface by the Very Reverend the Hon. 
W.H. Freemantle, D.D., Dean of Ripon. 

Small 12mo, cloth, 80 cents. 


THROUGH FINLAND IN CARTS. By Mrs. Arc 
Tweepiz, author of ‘‘A Winter Jaunt to Nor- 
way,” “A Girl’s Ride in Iceland,” ete. With 
numerous Full page Illustrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition. 

Crown 8vyo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00. 


THE COURTSHIPS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. A 
History of the Various Negotiations for Her 
Marriage. By Colonel Martin A. 5. Hume, F.R. 
Hist, 8., Editor of the Calendar of Spanish State 
Papers of Elizabeth (Public Record Office). With 
Frontispiece and other Portraits, Popular edition. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 
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| The Week. 


Not the least important result of Com- 
modore Dewey’s brilliant stroke at Ma- 
nila is the instant revelation which it 
forced of Spain’s internal weakness and 
political instability. The necessity of 
putting Madrid and other points of the 
country under martial law; the unchain- 
ed passions and tumult of the Cortes; 
the rumors of a change of ministry, pos- 





_sibly of a change of dynasty—these are 


blows to Spain no less crushing in their 
moral effect than that delivered at the 
Philippines by our quiet but daring and 
successful Commodore. The Madrid 
Liberal has already begun to discuss the 
kind of government necessary for “the 
Spain of the future, if,” it says, “God 
has decreed that ancient Spain shall 
fall.” It is well if leading minds in 
Spain are already turning to this prob- 
lem. “Ancient Spain” has already fall- 
en. The threatened loss of all her co- 
lonies is only an outward revelation of 
the inward decay which had made the 
fall and the loss inevitable. For some 
years it has been an open question if 
Spain has not been more weakened than 
strengthened by her colonial posses- 
sions. The Philippines have been a 
source of wealth, though not one-tenth 
what England would have made them 
produce; but insurrection has been 
chronic there, and the vast sums spent 
and stolen of late years in the islands 
have made the account a losing one for 
Spain. Cuba is obviously a millstone 
around her neck; Spaniards have long 
confessed this privately. Porto Rico has 
been less troublesome because less im- 
portant. Spain, if stripped of all these 
foreign dependencies, might conceivably 
pull herself together and enter upon a 
new era of stability and prosperity in 
the peninsula. Her territory there is a 
splendid one for a great nation, rich and 
varied as it is, within its encompassing 
seas. Her population is hardy and ho- 
mogeneous, and only needs a good gov- 
ernment in order to become wealthy and 
strong. But the elements of a good and 
lasting government are precisely the 
things which, as the Liberal confesses, 
are nowhere visible in Spain to-day. 





All the accounts received from Ma- 
nila agree in representing the Spanish 
officers and soldiers as brave to the point 
of rashness and even of desperation. 
They must have known that they had no 
chances of success, and very little chance 
of life, yet they went into the battle 
without the least sign of flinching. Their 
ships were a slaughter-pen from the first 
fire, while ours were exposed to more 





danger from the heat of the weather 
than from the shot and shell of the ene- 
my. The only life lost on the American 
side was from sunstroke. This detracts 
nothing from the valor of Commodore 
Dewey and his subordinates, while it 
adds much to their reputation for pru- 
dence and foresight. The art of war con- 
sists in doing the greatest possible dam- 
age to the enemy with the least possible 
injury to one’s self. Gauged by this rule, 
Commodore Dewey’s feat is almost with- 
out parallel. His humanity after the ac- 
tion was equal to his bravery and skill 
in it. The wounded Spaniards received 
all the attention that his own men 
would have had if they had received 
the same hurts. Now, why should not 
we extend our sympathies to these brave 
men, and to those who mourn for them 
and their dead fellow-heroes across the 
water? 





Spain’s unpreparedness for war, be- 
cause she believed war would not come, 
was confessed by Minister Moret in his 
speech in the Cortes last week. Sure- 
ly never was a nation less ready for the 
appeal to the sword. With finances top- 
pling, with a government uncertain 
what a day might bring forth. with an 
army at home in open discontent and in 
Cuba depleted by terrible losses, with 
the fleet poorly equipped and _ poorly 
drilled, Spain yet fronted war in the 
spirit of the sad remark made by a pro- 
minent Spanish public man to Benoist, 
“We do not know how to govern or to 
organize in peace or war, but we know 
how to die.” The ineffective valor of the 
Spanish sailors at Manila deserves the 
plaudits it has received. Caught un- 
prepared in a way that seems to argue 
almost criminal negligence on the part 
of the Spanish Admiral—it is asserted 
that his ships had not even steam up 
the men fought with a bravery that no- 
thing but death could quench. 


The forecast of a speedy reconstruc- 
tion of the Spanish cabinet is likely to 
prove correct. Sagasta’s ministry was 
not considered a strong one, even at the 
time it was announced. His Minister 
for Foreign Affairs was not well known; 
his Minister of Finance did not com- 
mand the confidence that Gamazo, for 
example, would have enjoyed. His cabi- 
net was, in fact, distinctly made up for 
the one great purpose of establishing 
autonomy in Cuba, and so averting a 
war with the United States. That aim 
having failed, it is not strange that the 
ministry should be counted a failure. 
Any readjustment that may be made 
will be only temporary, looking to a 
strengthening on the military side and 
to conciliating national sentiment, and 
intended to last the war through if pos- 





sible. After that, Spaniards themselves 
cannot guess what will happen, but ap 
pear to be shrugging their shoulders and 
comforting themselves with their favor 
ite proverb, “To-morrow will be another 
day.” 

One of the extraordinary things about 
the Spanish government of the Philip- 
pine Islands has been its strongly mark- 
ed ecclesiastical character. The promlt- 
nence of the friars as practically civil 
governors as well as religious leaders 
It has not been 
They 


has been remarkable. 
altogether pleasant for the friars 
have been the object of the intensest 
hatred by 
the first ones to be killed in insurrec- 
tions. 
often suffered from the violence of na- 
tives, but never elsewhere, we believe, 
has there been such marked and invete- 
rate hostility against Christian teachers 
in a pagan land as in the Philippines. 
This has sprung, of course 
identification of the religious with the 
civil government in the minds of the 
natives. Even at Madrid, in the office of 
the Minister for the Colonies, the most 
powerful personages in waiting are ec 
clesiastics. M. Charles Benoist describes 
the way in which one desiring to get a 
hearing from the Minister had to run 
the gauntlet of rows of 


the natives, and have been 


Missionaries in other lands have 


from the 


bishops and 
cardinals and friars 


We have been imitating, as closely as 
possible, the old Spanish 
filling our embassies and 
We are now, perhaps, at last, on the eve 
of having colonies, a consummation for 
which our politicians have been longing 
for many a day. We have formed no 
plan for their government. There is no 
sign that we know of that any public 
man has ever bestowed a thought on the 


methods in 


consulates 


subject. In the midst of war it would be 
difficult to get the problem even dis 
cussed. But the crisis is nearly upon us. 


We shall probably be fitted out with a 
full line of colonies before the summer is 
over. Well, how are they to be govern- 
ed? We have not a particle of doubt 
that most of our politicians look for- 
ward to governing them in the old way, 
through the Quays, through the Fora- 
kers, through the Gallingers, through 
the Lodges, through the Masons, and so 
on. We shall enter on our colonial 
career with a fine stock of corrupt prac- 
tices, already got up for home use. If 
we go any further in that direction in 
our new career, we cannot do better 
than send over a congressional commis- 
sion to find out how the Spanish poli- 
ticians “made their pile’’ when they were 
let loose on the South Americans, on the 
Cubans, and on the Philippines, or what- 
ever they are called. If so, Quay ought 
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to be the first Governor of the Philip- 
pines, and Lodge ought to show the Cu- 
bans how to “run the machine.” This 
will give us a glorious colonial, but tho- 
roughly Spanish, future. 





Coincidently with the determination, 
now announced at Washington, to land 
60,000 men of all arms in Cuba as soon 
as may be, comes news from the island 
which shows why such a decision was 
necessary. The insurgents are found to 
be more of the nature of men in buck- 
ram than was dreamed of at Washing- 
ton. Gomez is in immediate command 
of less than 200 men, and has not more 
than 3,500 within call. But if they were 
all brought together in one army, it 
would simply starve before it could ever 
come to close quarters with the enemy. 
The only chance of the insurgents is 
to maintain themselves in widely scat- 
tered bands of small numbers. They 
could not feed an army of 3,000 men 
for a single day. This Gomez himself 
admits. What he asks of the United 
States is more arms, and, above all, ra- 
tions. Without food and a commissa- 
riat, the arms might as well not be sent. 
The old General says that if we will arm 
him and feed him and give him time— 
a good deal of the latter—he will yet 
drive the Spanish into the sea. He 
wishes to do this with his own right 
arm, being distinctly cool over the pro- 
posal to aid him with United States 
troops. Gomez has a natural ambition 
to remain in chief command, with an 
eye both to his fame and the good things 
that may come after the war. So he 
sends word to Washington not to expose 
precious American lives to the deadly 
Cuban climate, but to supply him with 
all he needs and wait a year or so to 
see him finish the business. 





But the President’s military advisers 
have apparently concluded that this 
is nonsense. It is our war, and we 
must depend upon ourselves to conduct 
it. So the first plan of landing a small 
expedition, to seize and hold a base, and 
to get into touch with the insurgents, 
while rushing in supplies to the recon- 
centrados, has been abandoned. It was 
humanitarian, but it was not war. It 
bordered on the ridiculous, moreover, to 
be starving with one hand, through the 
blockade, and feeding with the other, 
by sending in provisions which the Spa- 
niards were almost certain to capture. 
So now, we are told, there is to be ag- 
gressive military action, on a large scale, 
with the aim of promptly expelling the 
Spaniards from Cuba. Gomez's picture 
of the American army destroyed by yel- 
low fever is held to be exaggerated. 
Competent army surgeons say that sani- 
tary conditions in camp will reduce this 
danger to a minimum, which is probably 
true. But, at any rate, the insurgents 
are to be practically ignored, and we are 





to send men enough to do the work in 
hand. This is an awful blow to Gomez, 
the Cuban republic and Cuban bond- 
holders. 





There is little fault to be found with 
the President’s selections for the volun- 
teer generalships, announced last week, 
particularly in view of the tremendous 
pressure exerted upon him by politicians 
and the Governors of many States to 
appoint place-hunters, well brought out 
by Gen. Miles’s remarkable telegram to 
Col. John S. Mosby: “I should be glad 
to have your services, but think it will 
require some influence. Suggest that 
you communicate with your Senator.” 
It will be particularly pleasing to the 
army to realize that, with the exception 
of four major-generalships, all the covet- 
ed appointments have gone to regular 
officers, who have earned them, as every- 
body must admit, by years of faithful, 
arduous, and unappreciated service in 
barrack, camp, and field, and in many 
a hard-fought Indian battle. Even the 
civilian appointees have excellent war- 
time records to justify choice of them. 
There is general satisfaction with the 
course of the President in dividing his 
four appointments as major-general 
equally between men who served with 
distinction in the Union and in the Con- 
federate armies during the civil war. It 
was not until the 31st of March, 1896, 
that the way was opened for President 
McKinley legally to nominate Fitz- 
hugh Lee and Joseph Wheeler as major- 
generals in the army. 





That war upsets all existing condi- 
tions, even about matters outside its 
sphere, is illustrated by the new de- 
velopments regarding the annexation of 
Hawaii. This proposition was fully dis- 
cussed in time of peace, and was practi- 
cally defeated. The scheme of carrying 
it by treaty was abandoned because a 
two-thirds vote could not be secured in 
the Senate, and everything indicated 
that a joint resolution could not com- 
mand a majority in the House. In short, 
annexation was beaten a month ago. 
But all authorities at Washington now 
say that it is likely to carry within a 
very short time. The only reason as- 
signed for the change is that the war 
with Spain over Cuba makes it neces- 
sary for us to acquire these islands in 
the Pacific in order to have a coaling 
station and base of supplies. This is 
absurd, for in the first place we already 
have the right to establish a coaling 
station at Pearl Harbor, and, in the se- 
cond place, there are no Spanish vessels 
left anywhere in the Pacific Ocean to 
worry about. The truth about the mat- 
ter is very well put by the Philadelphia 
Ledger when it says that to annex Ha- 
waii under the present circumstances 
“would be a plain notice to the Powers 
that we have branched off into the policy 





of colonization, which has been re- 
ligiously abstained from heretofore, and 
which is so contrary to the teachings, 
and heedless of the warnings, of the fa- 
thers of the country”; and that it would 
be “followed logically by the retention 
of Cuha, the Philippines, and Porto Ri- 
co, and the quartering upon the public 
Treasury of a huge military establish- 
ment in times of peace.” 





The question of an income tax came 
up in the Senate on Wednesday week in 
an unexpected way. There was pending 
a proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to provide for a vacancy in the 
office of President in case the person 
elected to that office should die before 
his inauguration. This is a contingency 
not hitherto provided for, The proposed 
amendment makes the Vice-President- 
elect the successor in that case, and pro- 
vides that in case of the death of both 
President and Vice-President-elect be- 
fore inauguration Congress may provide 
for filling the vacancy. When the 
amendment came up for consideration, 
Senator Mills offered a further amend- 
ment, providing that direct taxes need 
not be levied in proportion to the re- 
spéctive numbers of the inhabitants of 
the States, but may be assessed in the 
same manner as other taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises. This means that an 
income tax may be levied by Congress 
in proportion to income, not in pro- 
portion to population. Mr. Hoar raised 
the objection that it was not germane 
to the subject before the Senate, and 
that it was calculated, if fastened as a 
rider on the pending amendment, to en- 
danger the latter, and, indeed, to en- 
danger both. He considered it a great 
subject, one engaging the thoughts of 
many of the most intelligent citizens of 
the country, and too important to be 
yoked with matter of an entirely differ- 
ent kind. In order that it might be taken 
up by itself and considered on its me- 
rits, he moved to lay Mr. Mills’s amend- 
ment on the table. At the end of a half 
hour’s debate this motion prevailed by 
a vote of 32 to 29. The vote was on party 
lines, except that Senator Caffrey voted 
in the affirmative. 





It was evident from the course of the 
debate that some Republicans would 
have supported a resolution for an in- 
come-tax amendment to the Constitution 
if it had been offered by itself. Mr. Hoar 
did not say whether he would have done 
so or not, but he said he should be glad 
to have it brought before the Senate in 
a proper manner. Why Mr. Mills should 
have declined the request made to him 
by Mr. Hoar, and repeated by Mr. 
Chandler, to let the Senate vote upon it 
as a separate proposition, is not ex- 
plainable on any other ground than that 
of politics. What the Democrats want 
to obtain is not so much an income tax 
as a public record that they favor it and 
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that the Republicans oppose it. If Mr. 
Mills had adopted the simple and ra- 
tional advice tendered to him, to offer 
his amendment separately, it is not at 
all unlikely that it would have received 
a sufficient number of Republican votes 
to give it the requisite two-thirds ma- 
jority, in which case it would probably 
pass the House also, as a war measure. 
But in that case it would no longer be 
an issue in national politics. It would 
go to the State Legislatures for ratifica- 
tion, and would cease to be available on 
the stump for the time being. It might 
give us a constitutional income tax, but 
that is only a secondary matter. 





Some months ago it was rumored that 
the McKinley Administration was con- 
templating the removal of the Chief 
of the Bureau of Statistics, in order 
to make way for a political favorite. 
This report called forth immediately 
such a storm of protest, in letters from 
the highest authorities in private life 
on questions of statistics, that the 
scheme was temporarily abandoned. 
There was sufficient reason for the pro- 
test. Mr. Worthington C. Ford, who suc- 
ceeded to the office in 1893, found the 
bureau in something like a state of 
chaos. It is this bureau which collects, 
compiles, and prepares for publication 
those exceedingly important returns of 
the country’s commerce, industry, and 
finance on which the future plans of 
merchants and financiers are based. The 
vital necessity for thorough and accu- 
rate work on such statistics is obvious, 
and thorough and accurate work can be 
done only by a trained statistician. The 
work of Mr. Ford was remarkably suc- 
cessful; the Government’s statistics, pre- 
viously regarded with much suspicion, 
became a recognized authority, and its 
publications rose at once to the rank of 
the publications of the British Board of 
Trade. Thoroughly impartial in his in- 
vestigations, as becomes an expert sta- 
tistician, Mr. Ford’s assistance was in- 
voked by Democratic and Republican 
Congresses alike, by the committee on 
the Wilson bill and the committee on 
the Dingley bill. The reputation of his 
work, meantime, had extended even to 
European circles, to the credit of our 
Government. Mr. Ford is now at last 
summarily removed, by a crafty viola- 
tion of the civil-service law under whose 
shelter his office was long ago, and very 
properly, placed. Our readers will no 
doubt suppose that a Republican sta- 
tistician of high repute is named as his 
successor. The country and its records 
will enjoy no such fortune. An obscure 
Washington newspaper correspondent, 
who has for some years shifted about 
from the employ of one paper to that 
of another, who is not known to possess 
the slightest knowledge of his future 
work, is the happy man. To any who 
desire to know the reason for this gro- 
tesque appointment, it may be explained 
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that Mr. Austin compiled for the benefit 
of Mr. Hanna the protection “dodgers” 
sent out to voters by the Republican 
national committee in the campaign of 
1896. 


A report comes from Pittsburgh that 
Matt Quay and Chris Magee “have reach- 
ed a definite understanding on the guber- 
natorial situation, which will go far to- 
ward controlling Pennsylvania politics 
during the next five years.”” The Phila- 
delphia Ledger, which presents the re- 
port upon the authority of a Republican 
contemporary, does not vouch for its ac- 
curacy, but says that all the political 
conditions seem to establish its correct- 
ness. The revolt against Quay is se- 
rious enough to render it prudent for 
him to make alliances with party lead- 
ers, like, Magee, who have been hostile to 
him. Moreover, so long ago as January, 
1896, the boss proposed a compact with 
the Republican managers in Pittsburgh, 
the text of which became public and is 
now revived by Mr. Wanamaker. It was 
the most extraordinary proposition ever 
put down in black and white, among the 
conditions being that until 1900 “Mr. 
Quay is to have the absolute support of 
Allegheny County in State and national 
politics, and is to sustain through his 
friends all regular Republican nominees 
and the straight Republican organiza- 
tion”; that, if he shall be a candidate 
for Senator in 1899, he shall “have the 
united support of the Senators and mem- 
bers of the Legislature from Allegheny 
County”; that “in every other case his 
leadership is to be followed by united 
support in the Legislature and in na- 
tional and State conventions, except 
where a bona-fide candidate appears in 
Allegheny County”; that State senator- 
ships and other positions shall be ap- 
portioned according to a plan fully set 
forth; that the Republican candidate for 
Congress in the Pittsburgh district shall 
be named by the Magee element, without 
opposition from the other faction; and 
that “no legislation is to be had at Har- 
risburg the enactment of which will be 
to injure the character and business in- 
terests of the Pittsburgh parties hereto.” 


‘lhe only reason why the compact was 
not signed and sealed was that the 
parties could not finally agree upon the 
division of the plunder. The draft of a 
proposed agreement from which we have 
quoted was made in Pittsburgh, and the 
Ledger says that, “stringent as were the 
provisions of this proposition to make 
Quay the dominant power in the govern- 
ment and politics of Pennsylvania, it 
failed of realization because of his con- 
tention that it was not sufficiently strin- 
gent.” Under the present conditions 
Quay may-be willing to grant larger 
concessions to Magee, and Magee will 
doubtless be as ready now as then to 
make an alliance if he can get the terms 
he wants. The proposed agreement of 
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two years ago was published in March, 
1896, and Mr. Wanamaker says that “of 
all the papers in Pennsylvania that pub- 
lished this story of treachery, but ons 
to my knowledge commented upon it ad 
versely”—-this exception being the Phi- 
ladelphia Ledger. The Ledger is equally 
ready to denounce such bargain and sale 
now. It remains to be seen whether the 
party organs will be as silent in 1898 as 
in 1896. 


The correspondence relating to Chi 
nese affairs was laid before Parliament 
on April 23, and is confessed by the 
strongest supporters of the Government 
to be “not pleasant reading.”’ It shows 
the most childlike and bland innocence 
on the part of Lord Salisbury in accept- 
ing every successive “assurance” of the 
Russian Government, and _ discovers 
Count Muravieff proceeding from one de- 
gree of cynical contempt for Great Bri- 
tain to another. The chief interest of 
the papers relates, of course, to the 
terms on which Russia was to hold Port 
Arthur and Talienwan, and a little 
diary marking the steps by which the 
Russian Foreign Minister advanced to 
his object is instructive. The leading 
dates, with the “assurances” given 
Salisbury on each, are as follows: 

December 23—Occupation of Port Arthur 
only temporary. 

January 12—Above promise repeated 

January 19—No designs on Chinese terri 
tory. 

January 27—Any ports acquired to be open 

February 9—No written assurances had 
been given 

March 9-—-Talienwan to be open. Port Ar 
thur not to be fortified. 

March 13—Port Arthur would be fortified, 
and not open. 

March 16—‘‘Formal assurance” that both 
ports would be open. 

March 28—Only Talienwan to be open. 

March 30—Adhered to earlier assurances 


April 3—Port Arthur not open. No assur- 
ances had been given. 


Some of Count Muravieff’s explanations 
of his backing and filling are delightful 
in their impudence. Salisbury had de- 
clared in the Lords that he had “written 
assurances” from Russia that both ports 
would be open. But the Russian Minis- 
ter at once reminded him that the as- 
surances were not written, and that 
whatever was written Was not an as- 
surance. He plaintively observed that 
“the ideas which I may have expressed 
very confidentially ought never 
to have been interpreted as ‘assurances.’ 
It was evidently impossible for me to 
make the slightest engagement on this 
subject before the conclusion of the ar- 
rangements.” One of his finest strokes 
was the remark that “respect for the 
sovereign rights of China’ forbade any 
alteration in the status of Port Arthur 
—except handing it over to Russia! 
There may have been no assurances, but 
there was plenty of assurance. No won- 
der Salisbury flung over the whole ne- 
gotiation in disgust, and seized Wei- 
hai-Wei so as to have something to show 


Parliament after having been so over- 
reached. 
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DEMOCRATIC WAR MEASURES. 


The Democrats in Congress, with a 
few honorable exceptions, insist that the 
war expenses shall be paid by the is- 
sue of new legal-tender notes and by 
“coining the seigniorage.”” These two 
things, although passing by different 
names, mean the same thing. Both of 
them provide for the issue of Govern- 
ment paper to pass into general circu- 
lation—paper which must be redeemed 
in gold at the demand of the holder. 
What the advocates of this plan really 
desire is that the paper so put out shall 
not be redeemed at all. It is not silver 
redemption that they want. They know 
that the Government has no silver dol- 
lars to redeem such notes with. More- 
over, Mr. Bland said in his speech, when 
he proposed the greenback amendment 
to the revenue bill, that the word “coin” 
as now interpreted meant gold coin or 
its equivalent, and for that reason he 
and his friends were utterly opposed to 
the issue of bonds payable in coin. The 
conclusion is inevitable that they want 
to have so much Government paper put 
out that it cannot be redeemed at all. 
This is their unavowed programme for 
carrying on the war. 

Their avowed purpose was set forth 
by Mr. Bailey of Texas in his speech 
in opposition to the bill on the 27th of 
April. He said, first, in reference to the 
proposed new taxes, that he would vote 
for them if the Republicans would add 
an income tax. Then, if money were 
wanted for immediate necessities, before 
the new taxes could be made productive, 
he said: 

“We have an asset in the Treasury of 
more than $42,000,000, which we will place 
at your disposal. We will not only direct 
the Secretary of the Treasury to coin the 
seigniorage into silver dollars, but we will 
authorize him to anticipate that coinage by 
issuing silver certificates to defray the ex- 
penses as they are incurred. If that is not 
sufficient—and according to your estimate it 
will not be—we will go further, and we will 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
provide the balance of. the $100,000,000 which 
you say is immediately necessary by issuing 
$58,000,000 of United States legal-tender 
notes. There is no man who doubts that 
this government can with perfect safety 
extend its circulation $58,000,000. I am as 
far from believing in flatism as anybody in 
this House; I have never subscribed to the 
doctrine that Congress can make something 
out of nothing; but I know that this gov- 
ernment, in a time like this, can easily and 
safely increase its demand notes $58,000,000, 
and there is not a gentleman on the other 
side who would be willing to assert the 
contrary.”’ 

Such assertions are liable to gain cur- 
rency and credit by force of impudence, 
and for this reason they need to be met 
at the very outset. It is rather late in 
the history of nations, and of our own 
nation in particular, to propose fresh is- 
sues of Government paper as an instru- 
mentality of war; but when party lead- 
ers solemnly advocate that policy, not 
as a matter of necessity, but as a matter 
of choice and preference, they must be 
met and answered. Thirty-six years ago 
two Congresses were in session, one in 
Washington and one in Richmond, con- 





sidering the question how to obtain 
means for carrying on war. Both of 
them, with extreme reluctance and un- 
der the plea of necessity, decided to is- 
sue Government notes for this purpose. 
The Washington Government notes were 
legal tender; those of the Richmond 
Government were not legal tender, but 
they entered into circulation, and since 
public opinion required that they should 
be accepted in trade, they were practi- 
cally legal tender. Both began to de- 
preciate as soon as issued. All credit- 
ors were required to take them at par. 
Consequently all such persons were de- 
frauded of a part of their just dues. The 
loss fell most heavily on the soldiers 
themselves, whose pay, very small at 
best, was given to them in a currency 
of less value than the two governments 
had agreed to pay them. Prices of com- 
modities rose. The two governments 
were obliged to pay higher and higher 
rates for arms, ammunition, food, cloth- 
ing, horses, wagons, forage, ships; indeed, 
everything except wages. The cost of 
the war on the Union side was demon- 
strably increased more than $800,000,000 
by this means. It would have been in- 
creased still more in the Confederacy 
had not the whole debt, both bonds and 
Treasury notes, been wiped out by the 
destruction of that government. 


One would suppose that an experience 
of this kind, taking place within the 
memory of men still living, would suffice 
to condemn that method of providing 
means to carry on war. But Mr. Bailey 
says that he is not a believer in fiatism. 
He means that the country is capable 
of absorbing $100,000,000 more of fiat 
money without danger of being called on 
to redeem it. In other words, he realizes 
and admits that a greenback is not mo- 
ney, but a promise to pay money—that 
the note put out to-day may be presented 
for redemption to-morrow, and that if 
not redeemed the holder is a loser, the 
Government’s credit is impaired, prices 
of commodities begin to rise, and that we 
begin to travel the road which both the 
Union and the Confederacy began to 
travel in 1862. His expectation, how- 
ever, is that none of those notes would 
be presented for redemption. That is 
what his scheme of finance rests on—the 
belief that the public will accept this 
new paper in addition to what they now 
hold, and not ask the Government to re- 
deem any of it. What would happen if 
they should take a different view he does 
not say. He asks us to entertain full 
confidence that he is right. As no re- 
sponsibility rests on him in the premises, 
he can safely and cheaply do so. But 
his opponents are carrying on a war 
which he is only looking at. They are 
charged with the task of keeping the 
public credit good as well as putting 
down the enemy. Indeed, their ability 
to do the latter depends upon their suc 
cess in the former rdle. There can be 
no war without the sinews of war. 





Under Bailey’s cool and irresponsible 
way of looking at things, the holders of 
the Government’s demand notes might 
begin to present them for redemption at 
any time; Congress might not then be in 
session, or, if in session, might not con- 
sider redemption advisable or necessary; 
the Treasury might suspend specie pay- 
ments, and the road of 1862-’65 might be 
travelled over again. We have not the 
smallest doubt that the issuing of new 
demand notes at this time would pre- 
cipitate a run on the Government for 
gold and would lead to an early suspen- 
sion. We have no doubt that this is 
what Bailey and his party friends de- 
sire and intend, and that this is what 
they hope to bring to pass in one way 
or another. 





THE SCARCITY OF WHEAT. 


Rise in the price of grain, on the out- 
break of a war, is one of the most fa- 
miliar phenomena of trade; therefore, 
few people were surprised when the 
wheat market began to advance with 
some violence last month, immediately 
before and after our rupture with the 
Spanish Government. What did, how- 
ever, surprise many people who had not 
kept close track of the world’s current 
grain statistics, was the failure of the 
market to decline again after Commo- 
dore Dewey’s victory, when sentiment 
rather generally rushed to the conclu- 
sion that the Spanish war would certain- 
ly be short. 

Not only would such reaction have 
been natural, if the advance had been oc- 
casioned wholly by the war, but it had 
already penetrated the minds of most 
people that in this war the influences 
which sometimes make wheat dear in 
such a contest could not operate. Grain 
may advance, on the outbreak of a war, 
through belief in a possible blockade 
of grain-producing states, or misgiving 
that their grain-carrying ships may be 
plundered by the enemy. Such-expecta- 
tion would, of course, lead foreign im- 
porters -to increase their orders for 
quick delivery of wheat, and thus ad- 
vance the price. But the notion of a 
blockade of the United States coast by 
Spain was immediately seen to be ab- 
surd. Moreover, our grain is sent to 
Europe in neutral bottoms, and is, con- 
sequently, exempt from capture. It 
might, therefore, have been imagined 
that if the “war argument” alone were 
forcing up the price of wheat, a little 
reasonable afterthought would start the 
market moving in the opposite direction. 

Nothing of the sort happened. Tak- 
ing as a measure the cash price of 
wheat for immediate delivery at New 
York, we shall find that it actually fell 
nearly five cents a bushel between the 
day of the Maine explosion and the close 
of March, that it rose 13 cents before the 
outbreak of hostilities, advanced some 8 
cents further between the departure of 
our Atlantic fleet and the victory at. Ma- 
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nila, and then, instead of yielding after 
the Spanish overthrow in the Philip- 
pines, started last week on a fresh and 
exceedingly violent advance, which 
brought the price by Tuesday of this 


week from the $1.26% per bushel of April 
20 to the extraordinary figure of $1.93. 


On the market for wheat contracts de- 
liverable in May, the advance was equally 
violent, and the price has touched $1.90 
in Chicago, the highest record since 
a speculative “corner” brought it to two 
dollars in September, 1888, and with 
that exception the highest since 1877, 
before the resumption of specie pay- 
ments. That our non-commercial read- 
ers may not suppose this recent extraor- 
dinary movement to be a matter outside 
their own concern, it may be worth while 
to add that, in consequence of the steady 
rise in wheat, flour is selling this 
week on the wholesale markets two 
dollars and a half a _ barrel above 
the price of a month ago, and 
three dollars and a half above its 
price a year ago this month. That they 
may not suppose the movement to be a 
matter of concern to the United States 
alone, attention may be further called 
to the fact that recent mob uprisings 
in the peninsula, which may play an 
important part in the Spanish-American 
controversy, partake quite as much of 
the nature of “bread riots” as of a 
popular revolt against an unsuccessful 
war ministry. 


The undoubted truth of the matter is, 
that the so-called “war scare” in the 
wheat market has played this season an 
infinitely less important part than the 
extraordinary situation of the world’s 
grain-producers. The deficient foreign 
harvests of 1896, followed by the partial 
or complete crop failures of last year in 
France, Austria, India, Argentina, and 
Australasia, left the consuming world 
necessarily with a very small margin of 
supplies in storehouse wherewith to tide 
over the interval until another harvest. 
The world’s total wheat crop of 1897, as 
estimated by commercial experts, fell 
short more than a hundred million bush- 
els of providing enough of new supplies 
to meet the average annual needs of 
wheat-consumers. The inevitable re- 
sult was that the so-called “visible sup- 
ply” in home and foreign granaries was 
drawn down to the smallest volume in 
a generation. 

The price advanced to a higher steady 
level, and the advance drew into market 
a good part of those secondary supplies 
known to the wheat market as the 
“farm reserves.” In particular, demand 
increased abnormally for export wheat 
from the United States, which had the 
extraordinary fortune, last year, of rais- 
ing one of the largest wheat crops in 
its history, in the face of the extreme 
European scarcity. Usually, our export 
of grain slackens in the spring. But 
during April our wheat exports rose to 
a magnitude quite unexampled for the 
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The weekly estimated ship- 
ments from this country last month 
were double or treble the average ship- 
ments of the same weeks during the 
past dozen years: week before last, for 
instance, the estimate was 4,160,000 bush- 
els, against only 1,155,886 in the closing 
week of April, 1897, and 2,773,000 even in 
1894. In March the country shipped 
abroad, by the returns of the Bureau of 
Statistics, very nearly twice as many 
bushels, in wheat and flour, as it sent 
out in the same month of 1897. The 
question began to be asked, with some 
uneasiness, how long even the heavy sur- 
lus left over from last year’s wheat 
crop in the United States could continue 
to supply the needs of Europe. The In- 
dian and South American crop, which is 
harvested between November and April, 
has this year again turned out disap- 
pointing. Our own winter-sown wheat 
and the crop of Southern Europe do not 
move until June, and meantime, on top 
of the almost or quite unprecedented 
volume of wheat exports from this coun- 
try thus far in the season, the American 
visible supply has within a fortnight 
been shrinking at the rate of more than 
three million bushels weekly. Under 
the circumstances, it is not surprising 
that the mere suggestion, however il- 
logical, of a war blockade of American 
supplies, should have started an advance 
in wheat prices which gathered force as 
it continued, and which was not checked 
even when the “war scare” itself was 


season. 


dissipated. 

We shall not undertake any prediction 
as to the probable course of wheat prices 
during this extremely interesting inter- 
val before the new crop of 1898 is har- 
vested. To judge such probabilities with 
any accuracy the exact size of last year’s 
American harvest must be known, 
and, unfortunately, all the estimates in 
that regard are more or less discredited. 
The forecasts of our growing crops, on 
the other hand, are a matter of unusual 
interest. That a very much larger 
acreage should have been planted by 
our wheat-farmers—14 per cent. increase 
is estimated—is certainly not surpris- 
ing, in view of the high level of prices 
now so long maintained by the wheat 
markets. It is gratifying on all accounts 
to observe also, from current commer- 
cial estimates, that the promise of the 
American crop is at the moment decided- 
ly better even than it was at this time a 
year ago. While it is highly improba- 
ble that any such shortage of new sup- 
plies could exist as that of 1897, it is at 
the same time pretty certain that the de- 
mand from European wheat-importers 
will continue very heavy. The London 
Mark Lane I cpress, a recognized authori- 
ty in the grain trade, lately published a 
summary of the world’s crop as ascer- 
tained for 1897 and estimated for 1898. 
There is room for wide misjudgment in 
such estimate; but, taking it as it stands, 
our authority reckons that while the 
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world’s crop of 1897 fell short some 132,- 
000,000 bushels of actual consumers’ 
wants, the crop of L898, at the present 
outlook, will exceed such annual needs 
by only 68,000,000 bushels In othe: 
words, the normal excess supply in 
storehouse would not, on this reckoning 
Le restored, even at the close of 1898 


PRIVATE PROPERTY IN WAR. 


Lord Russell, in his address before the 
American Bar Association in 1896, paid 
our statesmen and jurists a high but not 
undeserved compliment when he declar 
ed that it was largely due to their policy 
and moral influence that the horrors of 
war had been mitigated and the area of { 
its consequential evils narrowed. We 
were so fortunate as to have in Europe 
as diplomatic agents, when our first 
treaties were negotiated, some of the 
most liberal-minded men that this coun- 
try had then or has since produced, It 
is to them—notably to Benjamin Frank- 
lin and Thomas Jefferson—-that we owe 
the incorporation into our early treaties 
of certain principles which, as Washing- 
ton justly said, marked a new era in 
negotiation. Pointing out the harmon- 
izing influences which had been in ope- 
ration in the field of international law 
for centuries, they insisted that this 
law should go on improving. 

The maxim mentioned in the treaty 
of Utrecht of 1713—that free ships make 
free goods—which during our Revolu 
tion was supported by force of arms on 
the part of Russia, Sweden, Denmark. 
and Holland, found in them hearty advo 
cates, and Franklin’s prediction that it 
would become the law of nations was 
practically realized in 1856, in the well 
known Declaration of Paris. Not stopping 
with this, they urged that in time of war 
merchant vessels of the enemy, exchang- 
ing the necessaries and conveniences 
of life, should not be disturbed, and that 
even contraband of war, when taken, 
should be paid for. We have already 
shown that they included in the treaty 
of 1785 with Prussia the proposition that 
private property should be exempt from 
capture in case of war between the two 
Powers. This rule, though not meeting 
with a favorable reception in every quar- 
ter, and having now, perhaps, but a 
small prospect of general acceptance 
was qualifiedly observed by Austria in 
1866, and absolutely by Prussia in her 
war of 1870; and when it was agreed to 
in our treaty of 1871 with Italy, Presi- 
dent Grant informed Congress with un 
disguised pleasure that it was one which 
the United States had spared no oppor- 
tunity of incorporating into the obliga- 
tions of nations. 

Unfortunately, we have no such com- 
pact with Spain, and as the State De- 
partment cannot control the adjudica- 
tions of prize courts, this noble principle, 
which should be considered unalterable 
and not dependent upon any momentary 
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interests, will doubtless be held as 
naught during the present war. 

As to contraband of war, it may be 
said that the rule of nations should 
never be altered so as to allow its in- 
troduction into hostile ports. By ex- 
cluding such aid the enemy is sooner 
reduced. By allowing it the neutral, as 
Mr. Manning well says, would have the 
power to injure a belligerent which he 
would not possess if he were an enemy. 
But is there any necessity for the con- 
fiscation of such goods? Franklin 
thought there was none, and he and his 
associates in the treaty with Prussia 
made an agreement on the subject which 
has been regarded as among the curiosi- 
ties of diplomatic negotiation. By its 
provisions military stores and other con- 
traband of war were not to be confiscat- 
ed and condemned, but the vessels and 
articles might be stopped, the captor 
paying a reasonable compensation for 
the loss which the owners might thereby 
suffer. Or if the captor chose to do so, 
he could use the stores so retained, pay- 
ing the owners their full valuation at 
tne place of their destination. On the 
other hand, the master of the detained 
vessel was allowed by this treaty to pro- 
ceed on his voyage if he would deliver 
over to the captor whatever articles 
were supposed to be of contraband na- 
ture, Kliiber contends that this provi- 
sion is really a part of the international 
code of Europe, but it would seem that 
the authorities are clearly against him. 

This liberal article in our first treaty 
with Prussia has been adhered to in all 
subsequent agreements with that gov- 
ernment, and is operative between the 
two countries to-day. It does not seem 
to be such a startling innovation when 
it is remembered that the ancient law 
of Europe, which made the ship itself 
liable to confiscation for carrying con- 
traband, had already in Franklin’s time 
been relaxed. In the treaty between 
England and France at Utrecht in 1713 
not only was the vessel saved from con- 
fiscation, but the doctrine that the rest 
of the cargo was infected by the prohi- 
bited goods was abandoned, Of course, in 
the absence of treaty stipulations, the 
law undoubtedly is that the owner of the 
contraband loses also whatever interest 
he may have in the rest of the cargo or 
in the ship. In the treaty of 1778 with 
France, negotiated by Franklin, Deane, 
and Lee, this penalty, however, as was 
to have been expected, was expressly de- 
nounced, and it was further agreed that 
if the commander of the ship would 
deliver up the contraband goods, the 
captor should immediately discharge the 
ship and allow her to prosecute the 
voyage. In case all the contraband mer- 
chandise could not be received on board 
the vessel of the captor, he was allowed 
to carry the.ship into the nearest port 
for adjudication. The manner of as- 
certaining the presence of contraband 
was by means of the exhibition of cer- 
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tificates. The breaking up of hatches 
and opening of chests and casks were 
forbidden. John Adams made a similar 
treaty with the Netherlands in 1782, and 
Franklin with Sweden in 1783. This 
provision.was retained in our treaty of 
1816 with Sweden-Norway. 

So far as the countries of this hemi- 
sphere are concerned, the rule seems to 
be that all merchandise not included in 
the articles of contraband, which are al- 
ways explicitly enumerated in the trea- 
ties between the United States and the 
other American governments, may be 
freely carried to belligerent ports, ex- 
cept those besieged or blockaded, and 
that in no case is a vessel of any of 
these nations allowed to be detained on 
the high seas on account of having on 
board articles of contraband, whenever 
its captain will deliver up such articles 
to the captor, unless, indeed, their quan- 
tity be so great or of so large a bulk that 
they cannot be received on board with- 
out great inconvenience, in which case 
the vessel may be sent to the nearest 
port for trial. We have treaties con- 
taining this provision with Bolivia, Bra- 
zil, Central America, Colombia, the Do- 
minican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Hayti, Mexico, Peru, San Salvador, and 
Venezuela. They are founded, as will 
be seen, on one of the clauses of the 
Prussian treaty, advocated by Franklin 
and Jefferson, and are intended to en- 
courage the greatest possible freedom of 
commerce in time of war. 








PERIL TO FOREST RESERVES. 


It will be an unspeakable pity if, under 
the overshadowing influence of the war, 
Congress shall consent to abolish the 
new forest reserves created by procla- 
mation of President Cleveland on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1897, yet this is likely to hap- 
pen unless vigorous protest is made at 
once. 

These reserves, it will be remembered, 
were designated in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Forest Commis- 
sion of 1896, appointed at the request of 
the Secretary of the Interior by the 
National Academy of Sciences, and con- 
sisting of Prof. Charles S. Sargent, 
chairman; Prof. Wolcott Gibbs, ex 
officio; Alexander Agassiz, Prof. W. H. 
Brewer, Gen. Henry L. Abbott, U.S. A. 
(retired); Arnold Hague of the Geologi- 
cal Survey, and Gifford Pinchot, practi- 
cal forester. An appropriation of $25,000 
was made by Congress for the travelling 
expenses of this commission ir its study 
of forest problems, but the members 
served without salary, and a more com- 
petent and disinterested body it would 
be hard to find. The commission made 
an extensive and thorough inquiry, in- 
cluding a personal investigation of most 
of the territory involved, and promptly 
embodied its conclusions in a report 
which is a model public document, and 
of which the recommendation of the re- 
serves was but a prominent incident, a 





first suggestion in the line of a large, 
conservative policy towards our disap- 
pearing forests. Congress is now asked 
to throw away all this money, time, and 
effort, and again to face about towards 
chaos. 


In proclaiming these reserves Presi- 
dent Cleveland simply carried forward 
the policy adopted by President Har- 
rison. He added thirteen new reserva- 
tions to the seventeer previously exist- 
ing, raising the gross area from about 
20,000,000 to 40,000,000 acres. Sixteen of 
the thirty reservations, embracing about 
13,000,000 acres, were made by President 
Harrison; but the largest single one— 
the Cascade Range reserve—was made 
by President Cleveland early in his last 
term. The tracts embraced in his final 
proclamation were all on mountains ex- 
cept those in the extreme northern part 
of the West and those in a belt near 
the Pacific. Their uses would be of the 
utmost importance. In the interior re- 
servations there is almost always a for- 
est on a mountain and an agricultural 
region in the near foot-hills needing ir- 
rigation. This irrigation the mountain 
forests will give, and experience has 
shown that the water supply would be 
diminished 40 per cent. were the forests 
cut away. The forests on the reserva- 
tions will not, as a rule, grow again 
when destroyed, and the Forest Commis- 
sion has long beer at work devising a 
careful plan for their preservation. 


The purpose of the reservation sys- 
tem, be it remembered, is not to with- 
draw the reserved lands absolutely from 
occupation or use, but rather to increase 
their usefulness and productiveness and 
make them tributary to a large sur- 
rounding country; to minimize the de- 
struction of our forest resources by fire 
or wasteful and unscientific cutting; to 
maintain and improve the timber indus- 
try by preparing for a permanent and 
continuous yield of forest products, de- 
veloping new growths as the old trees 
are gradually removed; to protect the 
sources of water supply for the neigh- 
boring country, and for distant parts 
reached by rivers having their origin 
thereabout; and finally, by preventing 
the cutting of only the best timber and 
subsequent abandonment of the wooded 
lands, to encourage the bena-fide set- 
tlement of the contiguous agricultural 
sections, the abundance and cheapness 
of the local forest products being a great 
inducement. Much care has been taken, 
moreover, to avoid anything which 
should interfere with legitimate pros- 
pecting for minerals and development of 
mines, 

Now Congress, under the inspiration 
of the opponents of a scientific forest-re- 
servation scheme, threatens to step in 
and upset nearly all that has been ac- 
complished by abolishing half of the to- 
tal reserves. This is not attempted di- 
rectly, but indirectly, by means of an 
amendment to the sundry civil bill. This 
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amendment, having been approved by 
the Senate and rejected by the House, 
is now in conference, and there is not 
the shadow of an excuse for yielding on 
the part of the House. Last summer, 
in deference to their claim that settlers 
and miners would be prevented by Pre- 
sident Cleveland’s proclamation from 
taking up valuable agricultural and min- 
ing land, that order (except so far as 
concerns California, which has had its 
eyes opened as to the value of forest re- 
servation) was suspended by Congress 
until March 1, 1898, and the mineral 
land laws, we believe, have also been ex- 
tended to the reservations. All these 
concessions having been made to “local 
sentiment,” it is difficult to understand 
on what grounds the opposition can be 
based. It is rumored that the grievance 
of the radicals is that the surveys of the 
reserves os Saag yet been completed, 
but to abolis e reserves because of the 
necessity of rectifying the frontiers here- 
after would be like burning down a barn 
to catch the rats. 

-George P. Marsh, in his admirable vol- 
ume, ‘Man and Nature,’ which may be 
said to be a grammar of geographic 
modification, quotes a certain authority 
as saying that the deterioration of Spain 
from its position as a first-class Power 
was largely due to the reckless destruc- 
tion of its forests, and adds: “I believe 
Spain is the only European land which 
has not made some public provision for 
the protection and restoration of the 
woods—the only country whose people 
systematically war upon the garden of 
God.” It is over thirty years since Marsh 
in this volume warned us that we were 
rapidly approaching the time when the 
fate of Mediterranean countries would 
be ours. Would it not be a strange, sad 
comedy if Congress should at this time 
vote to return to the antiquated Spa- 
nish policy from which the Forest Com- 
mission bade fair to rescue us? 








FRENCH PROGRESS. 


The progress France is making along 
the line traced by the recent anti-Zola 
proceedings is really very remarkable. 
The whole Dreyfus affair seems, in fact, 
to have given a great stimulus to two 
closely allied things—intolerance and 
protection. ‘The /ndépendance Belge re- 
ports, through its Paris correspondent, 
that the anti-Semitic rage has penetrat- 
ed even the dressmakers’ work-rooms. 
He says there are two leading dress- 
makers or milliners in Paris, one of 
whom employs mostly Catholics, and the 
other mainly Jewesses. The one em- 
ploying the Jewesses called her hands 
together the other day, told them she 
could no longer have Jewesses on her 
premises, and discharged twelve of 


them. The discharged girls then went 
to a Jewess who employs Catholics, and 
she promptly discharged twelve Catho- 
lies to make way for the Jewesses. The 
Catholics then went and took the vacant 








places at the other shop. So the good 
work of spreading “the ideas of ‘'89” 
goes on. 


In Algeria, as we all know, there 
have been terrible anti-Semitic riots and 
some loss of life. The Réveil Algérien, 
commenting thereon, says that if war 
breaks out, there will be only one thing 
to do, “in order to produce a powerful 
moral] effect and to reassure public opi- 
nion.”” That would be, when the an- 
nouncement of the beginning of hostili- 
ties was made, “‘to put Zola, Clémenceau, 
Labori [Zola’s counsel], Rothschild, and 
all the principal Jews of the French re- 
public, up against a wall and lodge 
twelve balls in each of their carcasses.” 


Side by side with this comes a fresh 
and furious outbreak of protectionist 
feeling. A certain M. Adrien Melville 
writes to the Eclair that on the Ivory 
Coast the French whites cannot any 
longer put up with the competition of 
the blacks. It appears that the blacks 
are displaying an outrageous aptitude for 
trade directly with Europe, without the 
intervention of French merchants, which 
constitutes, he says, a “real danger.” A 
number of blacks, he observes, now pos- 
sess small steamers employed in trade, 
with their own colors flying at the mast- 
head, and during a recent visit to Assinie 
he had received a call from a black who, 
in nine years, had made three millions of 
francs dealing in mahogany. “Think of 
this, dear countrymen,” says he. He goes 
on to argue in favor of differential duties 
on English goods, which, he intimates. 
are bothering the French colonists a 
good deal. The Journal des Economistes 
contrasts this with the English practice 
of throwing open the trade of their colo- 
nies to all the world. It points out also 
that this French practice of closing 
colonies to foreigners makes it the inte- 
rest of all the white merchants of Eu- 
rope, and of all the yellow races of Asia, 
to desire the extension of English do- 
minion, to the detriment of that of 
France, 


Along with all this came the demand 
in the Chambers, before their adjourn- 
ment, for more duty on lead to protect 
still further the one French lead mine, 
and on all products of industry into which 
lead enters. There was also a demand 
for increased duty on silk, but only for 
the benefit of those manufacturers who 
employ French labor exclusively. A g80- 
ciety called the “Association of French 
Industry and Agriculture” had a meet- 
ing recently, at which a series of what 
the French call “voux,” or demands, 
invited, first, a protest against the 
McKinley tariff, with additional duties on 
American goods coming into Madagascar; 
next looked for more duty on raw silk, 
and again for more duty on ships built 
abroad; protested against any reduction 
in the duty on linens; suggested more 
duty on American cotton oils and olea- 
ginous grain, and a rise in the duty on 
horses; and, finally, denounced any in- 





ternational conference on the beet-sugar 
bounties. The French “Société des Agri- 
culteurs” has also demanded that the 
teaching of free trade in the colleges 
should be prohibited, and that the public 
instruction should thus be made to ac- 
cord with public policy as expressed in 
legislation. 

All this indicates a lamentable retro- 
gression from the earlier days of popu- 
lar government in France, and it is dif- 
ficult not to ascribe it all to the same 
cause—the spirit of hostility to foreign- 
ers bred by the late war, the consequent 
rise of the army into overmastering im- 
portance, and the decline of civil inte- 
rests and considerations. What the 
Dreyfus affair has revealed is, that the 
army really rules the state, that none 
of the existing statesmen dare to gainsay 
it, and that the phrase “chose jugée” 
really means the will of the generals in 
command. It is not now denied that 
Dreyfus never saw the document on 
which he was convicted, and that, if the 
War Department said he ought not to 
see it, this was enough to satisfy the 
claims of justice. Asking for such a doc- 
trine as this the respect which ought, in 
a constitutional country, to be accorded 
to the res adjudicata, is a sure sign that 
the famous “principles of '89’"’ have lost 
their old place in the popular mind. Such 
is the usual result of love of war and 
prolonged preparation for war in a free 
country. The story is so old and weil 
known that it seems almost absurd to 
recall it. The Dreyfus trial, with its 
acceptance by the public as fair and 
just, is the most significant thing which 
has occurred in France since the over- 
throw of Napoleon—more significant by 
far than the acceptance of the Third 
Empire by popular vote. That vote was 
made under the terror of anarchy. The 
attack on Dreyfus occurred in the midst 
of republican peace, and yet it was cha- 
racterized by the same bigotry and fe- 
rocity as the Calas case in the middle 
of the last century. 


THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 
May 6, 1898. 


The tragic death of Georg Bihlier had not 
yet been published when the Oriental So- 
ciety held its annual meeting at Hartford, 
last month. One of the duties inseparable 
from each foregathering of the Society is 
to tell the tale of those who have died since 
the last reunion. On this occasion there 
were very few to commemorate, and when 
the short record was read and the names 
of Dr. Drisler and Dr. J. H. Trumbull, both 
of whom had been corporate members for 
forty years, had been fittingly recalled, it 
was not supposed that there remained still 
unmentioned another name, already, in fact, 
removed from the roll of those whom the So- 
ciety is proud to have upon its list of hono- 
rary members. But only a few days be- 
fore this, Georg Biihler, the genial and high- 
ly endowed professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Vienna, had been drowned; a 
fate that recalls the death of Bergaigue, the 
brilliant French Sanskritist, who perished 
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in a glacier ten years ago. Both were men 
of rare ability, and both died just when the 
world expected most of them. Bergaigne 
was only fifty, but his exegesis of the Veda 
had placed him in the front rank of Sanskrit 


scholarship. Biihler was just sixty, and, de- 


spite the great amount of valuable work 
which he had done, that which he had at 
heart to do, and for which he had already 


laid the foundation in wide-reaching pre- 
liminary studies, promised to be the mas- 


terpiece of his life. This was nothing less 
than a history of India before the Moham- 
medan invasion, a work for which Bihler 


was peculiarly adapted, as is attested by 
the mass of material which he so easily con- 
trolled, not only on the side of literary 
records but elsewhere—material supplied by 
his studies in mediwvyal geography and his 
thorough knowledge of inscriptions. For 
many years he was the Commissioner of 
Education in the Gujarat district, and dis- 
tinguished himself as official purchaser of 
manuscripts for the British Government. In 
Indian epigraphy he was easily first, and has 
left in his ‘Grfindriss’ and ‘Indian Studies’ 


the invaluable results of that patient in- 
vestigation, combined with acute insight, 
which makes the master scholar. The dif- 
ferent provinces which his genius traversed 


were many. History and geography became 
the delight of his later years, but he has left 
behind him the evidence of his broad in- 
terest in all things pertaining to India in his 
‘Digest of Hindu Law,’ and in his contribu- 
tions to the body of legal literature trans- 
lated in the ‘Sacred Books of the East.’ His 
death will be felt deeply, not only because 
of the loss to Sanskrit scholarship, but by 
many on account of the sincere personal 
friendship they entertained toward him. For 
he was not onlyagreat scholar; he was a very 
broad-minded, whole-souled man, ever ready 
to render assistance in suggestive thought 
and material act, and the younger scholars 
on both sides of the Atlantic who will mourn 
truly for him are many in number. 

It seems proper, as it is pleasant, to ac- 
knowledge this debt of learning and of kind- 
liness before speaking of the regular meeting 
of the Society. But the meeting itself was 
not without features of unusual interest. For 
the first time an attempt was made to group 
the large number of papers presented in 
such a way that the general public might 
know in advance at which session to expect 
the most intelligible information. For it can- 
not be denied that many of the papers are 
too technical to interest any save specialists, 
and it seems a pity to admit the eager throng 
of outsiders, who are tempted to come to the 
meetings on the strength of their interest 
in things Oriental, and then have them yawn 
through the dreary lengths of statistics 
which some of the good members think ne- 
cessary to present. So Friday afternoon, the 
iniddle session of the meeting, was set apart 
for the plous function of reading ‘‘papers of 
popular interest,"’ and if the audience were 
not gratified it was not the fault of the scho- 
lars who labored to please them. Prof. 
Haupt'’s criticism of criticisms of the Poly- 
chrome Bible was intended to amuse as well 
as enlighten, and the able editor succeeded 
in both aims. The same scholar also contri- 
buted an interesting account of tattooing 
among the Semites, which he had recently 
written for the Folk-Lore Society. Prof. 
Bloomfield presented as his offering a plan 
for a proposed photographic reproduction 
of the unique and famous ‘PAaippalAda Sam- 





hita,’ and Prof. Lanman added to his list 
of learned essays a paper on Hindu lyric 
poetry, which seemed especially suitable to 
the exercises of this afternoon. That there 
might be few parts of the Orient neglected, 
thé Rey. Mr. Blodget described the “Worship 
of Heaven and Earth by the Emperor of 
China,”’ and Prof. Jackson expounded a new 
theory in regard to the death of Zoroaster. 
Perhaps the most “popular’’ paper, in tone, 
was that of Mr. Scott on the simple savage, 
though it contained as much thought as wit. 
But to describe all the general papers would 
leave little space to speak of the more spe- 
cial essays presented at the three other ses- 


sions. 


Oneof these sessions, in accordance with the 
arrangement made at the last annual meet- 
ing, was devoted to papers on the history of 
religions. Anew branch of the Society, called 
the Section for the Historical Study of Reli- 
gions, has just been created, and some of the 
Nation’s readers may be glad to know that 
any properly accredited person interested in 
the history of religions may join the section 
without becoming a member of the Society, 
though all members of the Society are ipso 
facto members of the section. Such members 
of the section pay a small annual fee, and in 
return receive such publications of the Socie- 
ty as have to do with the history of religions. 
One of the most important papers read at 
this session was contributed by Prof. Toy. It 
professed to be a mere notice of the newly 
published Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, 
but it was in reality an able critique of the 
“science of religion,’’ in distinction from the 
history of religions, and was particularly 
well-timed in coming at the first session of 
the section. 


The Society (for the whole Society attended 
the session of the section) was so interested 
in Prof. Jastrow’s paper on “Adam and Eve 
in Babylonian Literature,” that he was una- 
nimously requested to exceed his proper 
time limit, that the Society might hear the 
whole essay. To permit this, some other pa- 
pers had to be read “by title,” to which de- 
capitation their respective authors gladly 
consented; but this brought to the fore one 
of the distressing factors in a crowded an- 
nual meeting—the necessary suppression of 
many papers owing to the few hours actually 
at command. Even the sacrifice of three 
hours on the altar of ‘“‘popular interest” real- 
ly made little difference, for there were 
more papers presented than could possibly 
have been read in full. Next year the meet- 
ing, in view of this, will have one session 
more; but it looks at present as if, with the 
growing number of yearly papers, four days 
iustead of the usual three will soon be re- 
quired, if justice is to be done to the papers 
and to their writers. For one of the chief 
objects of the meeting, mutual friendly criti- 
cism, is entirely suppressed when papers are 


‘read in five-minute abstracts or shelved ‘by 


title.’”’ To the older scholars this is of little 
consequence, 48 they are generally willing 
enough to be heard in print alone, and rather 
look on the reading of a paper as a bore, 
But the new members who are young scho- 
lars, and are more subject to new theories, 
deserve and should get a hearing, if only 
that the elders may suggest, criticise, and 
encourage or discourage, as seems needful. 
There were mauy papers read at the two 
general sessions devoted neither to religion 
nor to the public at large. Prof. Gottheil 
spoke on Syriac folk-medicine; Prof. Bloom- 
fleld made some remarks on the myth of Pu- 





raravas and Urvaci; two young scholars 
and new members, Messrs. Gray and Remy, 
presented careful studies, on the metres of 
Bhartrihari and the equation “jana is zana,” 
respectively; vrof. Haupt had a budget of 
papers, one on the Sumerian question and 
two on points of Semitic grammar; Prof. 
Hopkins contributed as many on Village 
Communities, the history of Hindu guilds, 
and epic diction; Prof. Jackson sketched 
the dramatic elements in Sanskrit plays, and 
made new Indo-Iranian contributions; Dr. 
Torrey located “‘Bethulia’’; Prof. Oertel read 
a new paper on Brahmanical legends; and 
Prof. Lanman brought up fresh data in re- 
gard to the curious beliefs in milk-drinking 
swans and the efficacy of “‘walking the dea- 
zil.’’ Prof. Macdonald, though his time must 
have been well taken up with his duties as 
“Committee of Arrangements,” had found 
time to write on the religious attitude of 
Averroes and on Poe as an Orientalist. Other 
papers were by Prof. Ward, on Hittite art; 
by Prof. Prince, on prepositional usage in As- 
syrian; by Mr. Scott, on Polynesian words 
in English; while still others were presented 
by title or in abstract, their writers being 
absent. Aitogether, there were more than 
fifty papers, ranging from mere notes to 
solid treatises. 

The sessions naturally took up most of the 
members’ time, nor did the weather favor 
excursions; 30 that Hartford, except for the 
street from the hotel to the Seminary, re- 
mained unseen. A complimentary reception 
in the Theological Seminary building, on 
Thursday, gave the members an opportunity 
to see the rare collection of Arabic manu- 
scripts in the library and enjoy at the same 
time the bountiful kindness of the theologi- 
cal faculty. On Saturday afternoon, with a 
vote of thanks for the hospitality received, 
and for the »xertions of the committee of 
arrangements, the Society dispersed, most 
of the members taking the train south, oth- 
ers leaving for Boston, where the next meet- 
ing, in April, 1899, will be held. 








PICTURES IN LONDON. 
LONDON, April 30, 1898. 


That any one should have time to show 
pictures, or think of pictures, or write about 
pictures at a moment when war has been 
declared, and such tremendous national is- 
sues are at stake, seems on the face of it 
absurdly, almost wickedly incongruous. And 
yet it is curious to remember that it is to 
just such crises in the history of the past 
that we must look back to the greatest pe- 
riods of art, and to the making of many of 
the masterpieces now preserved among a 
nation’s treasures. To take but a single in- 
stance, but one especially appropriate at 
this juncture, have we not the “Lances’’ of 
Velasquez as a record of Spain's cruellest 
and most vindictive wars in the days of her 
might and power? And it is as curious to 
consider that while the wars have passed 
and gone, while the evils they brought in 
their train have been long since righted 
and forgotten, while incidents that were 
the most stirring and important at the time 
have become the dry facts of history or the 
myths of romance, the art alone has sur- 
vived. Philip and Alva are now but names, 
but memories, but shadows. The picture of 
Velasquez is, and will be until the last bit 
of paint has faded or dropped from the can- 
vas, a supreme possession not only for 
Spain, but for the whole world. It is no 
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wonder that there have been many men 
to believe that art is the one reality in life. 
Art alone lives, while the artists who created 
it, and all things with them, perish. 


I am not sure, however, even if this truth 
justifies our interest in exhibitions opening 
in London at the very moment when news- 
paper posters are announcing the bombard- 
ment of Havana and the premature inva- 
sion of New York—in other words, that much 
in either the New Gallery or the Royal Aca- 
demy is destined to outlive the generation 
that produced it. The painters are many, 
but the artists are few; and work fairly 
pleasant and often very skilful somehow 
seems more trivial than usual this spring. 
I have looked carefully through the two ex- 
hibitions, and I have found nothing really 
of vital importance, nothing to which one 
could imagine students in the future turning 
with delight and interest and profit, but the 
portraits by Mr. Sargent and an occasional 
landscape. Mr. Sargent, however, has never 
been seen in such force. He has no less 
than eight portraits at the Royal Academy, 
four at the New Gallery. Critics of late 
years have been pointing out the great gulf 
fixed, on the mere question of physical 
power, between the old masters, like Rubens, 
and the many moderns with whom one or 
two small paintings represent a fruitful 
year’s work. But Mr. Sargent is not to be 
counted with these. And it is not only in 
the quantity of his productions that he tow- 
ers over most of his contemporaries, but in 
quality—that is, in England. At the Champ 
de Mars he is not quite such a giant; and 
one always would like to see just how he 
would stand the test if his portraits were 
hung, say, in the National Gallery, side by 
side with those of Rembrandt, or Franz 
Hals, or Velasquez. One knows that at the 
Luxembourg the ‘“‘Carmencita,”’ in all the 
golden splendor of silk and lace, pales be- 
fore the picture of the old lady in simple 
black gown against a quiet gray wall, that 
hangs opposite. But at the Royal Academy 
Mr. Sargent must be judged by Academic 
standards, and, thus judged, his triumph is 
complete. 

His most striking, his most distinguished 
work this year is the portrait of a man, Mr. 
Wertheimer. His women are less successful, 
or certainly less original. In the case of the 
finest, the ‘‘Mrs. Thursley”’ of the New Gal- 
lery, beautiful as is his treatment of the 
gown—the very latest confection from 
Worth’s, one would say—marvellous as is 
the vitality of the figure, one feels in the 
pose, in the very alertness of the lady who 
sits in one corner of the wide arm-chair, her 
dainty purple skirts wrapped tight about her 
crossed legs, the influence of M. Boldini, that 
was also but more faintly suggested in the 
Mrs. Myers of last year’s Academy. And as 
M. Boldini has done this sort of thing so 
much better, one can but regret that Mr. 
Sargent has not been satisfied to remain 
simply himself. But there is no such fault 
to find with the “Asher Wertheimer, Esq.’ 
In this amazing portrait Mr. Sargent has 
been influenced by no one. He has seen the 
character of the man and has reproduced it 
in paint, relentlessly, uncompromisingly. Be- 
fore you stands the rich, prosperous, power- 
ful Jew, with all the mercantile genius and 
cunning of his race stamped upon the strange 
Eastern face. He holds a cigar in one hand: 
to his left you just see the head of a poo- 








dle, with great pink tongue lolling out, and 
for background there is a dark screen, with 
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its folds lost in shadow. And you know not 
at which to marvel most: at the firm, free 
modelling of the face (as in the ‘‘Mrs. Thurs- 
ley’’ the vitality of the figure), the wonder- 
ful way the dog’s head is put in, the quality 
in the many blacks, or at the masterly por- 
trayal of character. In his rendering of the 
faces of the two children in his “Mrs. My 
ers Mr. Sargent showed that he too had 
felt the strange fascination the Hebrew type 
has had for so many painters. But the ten- 
ta'ive suggestion of that picture has develop- 
ed into perfect realization in the Mr. Wert 
heimer. There are two or three other por- 
traits of men almost as good, but not one 
really to equal it, for in none other did his 
subect give him such a chance. I wish 
that Mr. Sargent would do for the command 
ers and generals of our navy and army what 
Velasquez did for those of Spain, and that 
some day we might have in Washington a 
series which, though they could not compete 
with the portraits of the Prado, would, like 
them, serve as a great record of great and 
stirring times. 

\fter Mr. Sargent’s, the other portraits 
paie, the other Academicians simply disap- 
pear: always excepting Mr. Orchardson, 
whose portraits invariably have a _ refine- 
ment and individuality that make them nota- 
ble where so much is either feeble in its 
commonplace or vulgar in its attempt to 
force attention. The two most ambitious ef- 
forts are by Mr. Herkomer and Mr. Solomon, 
who have sought, on a large scale, to com- 
memorate incidents of the Jubilee. But both 
have succeeded in missing the splendor and 
dignity of the pageant; each has given a dull, 
prosaic, photographic presentment of scenes 
that would have been a glorious inspiration 
to Veronese. It is a pity that the commis- 
sion could not have been intrusted to Mr. 
Abbey, who certainly has genuine feeling for 
the beauty of color and composition; and, 
as I have so often said before, I think it 
a mistake for a painter to devote his powers 
to reviving a past about which he knows 
next to nothing, when the present, which he 
does know, affords him quite as fine oppor- 
tunities. As it is, in Mr. Abbey’s pictures— 
a “King Lear’ at the Academy, a ‘‘Poet”’ at 
the New Gallery—we are all too conscious of 
the studio. His arrangement of models and 
costumes, excellent as it may be, savors of 
the stage rather than of life. He has been 
obliged to rely upon his own imagination for 
the court of King Lear; he could have seen 
for himself the Lord Mayor in gorgeous 
robes, mounted on a magnificent horse, sur- 
rounded by pompous officials, as he waited 
at Temple Bar to receive the Queen—the 
special moment in the day’s spectacle chosen 
as motive by Mr. Solomon. 

If from the portraits I turn to the land- 
scapes that promise to be remembered when 
Cuba may be forgotten, I find but one 
among all the two thousand exhibits at the 
Royal Academy, the five hundred at the New 
Gallery. There are many excellently paint- 
ed, many interesting as experiments, as im- 
pressions. But the only one that haunts you 
afterwards is Mr. Peppercorn’s ‘‘Common.” 
A “‘sublime creation’’ a London critic not too 
lavish with his praise has called it, and he 
scarcely exaggerates. There is a rolling 
stretch of green open land, with a clump of 
trees to the right, and a few sheep wander- 
ing under a gray, sombre sky. Nothing 
could be simpler, less sensational. But the 
painter has seen it as a whole—as a pic- 
ture--not as a bewildering, restless collec- 
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tion of petty details. It is complete in its 
solemnity, its great peace As powerful, 
though not with the same poetic charm, the 
same rhythmical harmony, is a picture called 
‘The Harrow,”’ by Mr. George Clausen, at the 
Royal Academy There is in this a very 
beautifully suggested landscape, a wide ex 
panse of brown and green flelds, upon whic} 
lie broad lines of sunlight, under a brilliant 
blue cloud-swept sky. The landscape is sim 
ply a background; it is subordinated to the 
study, almost ugly in its beautiful brutality 
of a big white horse. You can fancy peopl 
looking at it some day as we look now a 
Paul Potter's “Bull at The Hague, wonder 
ing at its skill, marvelling still more that 
the painter should have wasted himself upon 
so uninspiring a theme But in Mr. Clau 
sen's picture there is a splendor of color and 
a beauty of light and atmosphere that saves 
it from the hopeless prose of the Dutch 
man 

These are the few pictures that stand out 


with anything like distinction, that can rouse 


a strong emotion It seems paradoxical 
therefore, to add that the general average of 
the Academy is higher than of old. And yet 


it must be so, for while Frenchmen like 
Bonnat and Carolus-Duran and Benjamin 
Constant, whose technical ability is beyond 
question, are among the exhibitors, thet 
work passes al] but unnoticed. But this fact 
only proves, as we have long since learned in 
the old Salon, that technical dexterity, es 
sential as it must ever be, does not alone 
suffice to the artist English painters are 
better trained than they used to be. That is 
all. 

It is worth noting, too, that this highes 
average is attained without the aid of many 
of the more accomplished of the younger 
men. The Glasgow group, who have been 
so discourteously treated in the past by the 
Academy, have reserved their forces for the 
International Exhibition that opens in Lon 
don early in May. Nor is so fine a land 
scape-painter as Mr. Peppercorn to be found 
at Burlington House, nor so able a portrait 
painter as Mr. Furse. And so one might go 
on counting up notable omissions. For the 
rest, I shall content myself by saying that 
in the sculpture room there is a fine bust of 
Mr. Lionel Smythe, one of the new Asso 
ciates by Mr. Gibert, and also some very 
charming enamels by Mr. and Mrs. Nelson 
Dawson; that the water-colors are as feeble 
and inconsequent as usual, and that nothing 
could be less representative than the black- 


and- white. N.N. 


Correspondence. 


INDEMNITY. 


To rue EDITOR OF THE NATION 


Sin: A recent letter from Washington 
makes the statement that there is a strong 
feeling in Congress favoring the retention 
of the Philippine Islands by the United 
States after the close of the war. It is, of 
course, taken for granted that the close of 
the war will see the United States in a 
position to make its own terms 

It is of no use to object to Congress stuiti- 
fying itself by announcing at the outbreak 
of the war the terms upon which it will 
consent to make peace, as the French #0 
blatantly did in 1870, but it is not too soon 
to protest in the name of the national honor 
and national self-respect against any idea 
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or intention on the part of this country of 
profiting by a war undertaken avowedly in 
the cause of humanity, and for the purpose 
of delivering a weak and grievously wronged 
people from the hand of a cruel master. 

Congress has openly and before the world 
disavowed all intention of exercising any 
form of sovereignty over Cuba after the 
Spanish troops shall have been withdrawn. 
If we expect our action in forcing the war 
to be approved by the nations of the world, 
and our motives to be vindicated in history, 
not only must this engagement be kept to 
the letter during all time, but also the 
honest and honorable corollary that, should 
we be victorious, as every American confi- 
dently expects that we shall, we must retire 
with absolutely clean hands, and, if need 
be, empty pockets, demanding no indemnity 
whether in gold or in territory; conscious of 
having acted a humane and manly part, of 
having won for a million and a half of our 
fellow-creatures the right to enjoy life, li- 
berty, and the pursuit of happiness, and for 
ourselves no material advantage whatso- 
ever. 

It is true that Russia demanded a war in- 
demnity from Turkey after the war of 1877- 
‘78, undertaken, ostensibly at least, for rea- 
sons similar to those of the United States 
for bringing on the present war. Russia 
was the aggressor, as, rightly or wrongly, 
the United States is now the aggressor; but 
no number of precedents will convert an in- 
defensible action into one which is high- 
minded and honorable. 

A favorite illustration of the position of 
this country has been that of likening it to 
a man who sees his next-door neighbor beat- 
ing his (the neighbor’s) apprentice into a 
shapeless mass. If he were to interfere 
and rescue the apprentice from the brutal 
master, he would have the same right to 
demand recompense for a torn shirt or a 
broken arm gotten in the scuffle as the 
United States would have to claim an in- 
demnity for its war expenses. If, instead 
of sending ships and troops to fight the 
Cuban battles, we should send the necessary 
millions in gold, should we have a claim 
upon Spain for repayment when Cuba be- 
came free? 

Let us beware of placing ourselves in the 
position of doing a noble and generous act, 
and then demanding that a bankrupt and 
humbled enemy shall pay our expenses. 

Very truly yours, J. H. K. Burawin. 

PITTSBURGH, May 9, 1898, 


OF PRAYERS. 
TO THE EnIToR or THE NATION: 


Sik: Apropoa of your recent criticism of 
the prayers offered in American churches 
for “‘the protection of our soldiers in the 
field,” why do we never hear in our churches 
a prayer offered for Spain? She is our enemy, 
for she has refused to give up Cuba at our 
demand, and ‘er citizens will send cargoes 
of merchandise over the sea, carrying her 
offensive flag, and her war-ships shoot can- 
non at ours when attacked. Prayer for ene- 
mies is one of the first of Christian duties. 
How can our clergymen reconcile it with 
their consciences, then, that they are not 
‘praying for Spain, that she may be forgiven 
for disobeying our mandate to relinquish 
her possessions in Cuba, and for using dead- 
ly weapons against those who are punish- 
ing her for this refusal and for the blowing 
up of the Maine by slaying her seamen and 
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appropriating the private property of her ci- 
tizens? Why are they not praying that she 
may repent of her crimes under the suf- 
fering which, as the instrument of Provi- 
dence, we are reluctantly inflicting? 

They are under the more urgent obligation 
to do so from the fact that the American 
Board has lately withdrawn its missionaries 
from Spain. We have no other means of 
contributing to the religious and moral wel- 
fare of this benighted people than our pray- 
ers offer, except, indeed, the example of 
Christian self-sacrifice which we set before 
them in waging this war—an example which 
only supernatural power will make their 
darkened minds appreciate. H. 

ANDOVER, MASS., May 6, 1898. 





To THE EDITOR CF THE NATION: 


Sir: You will, I hope, let me say how 
thoroughly your sensible position on this 
war question is appreciated by some non- 
fighting parsons, at least. The facility with 
which men allow themselves to be dragooned 
into compliance with the ravings of a corrupt 
press is, alas! one of the most discouraging 
and ominous signs of a sure moral deca- 
dence. To cheer for country, ‘right or 
wrong,” is of a piece with cheering for 
party, ‘‘right or wrong’’; and that is the 
partisan bane of our times. 

I believe that a citizenship in the hea- 
venly country has some precedence over 
even that in one’s own country. 

Yours, etc., JOHN H. CONVERSE. 


RECTORY OF THE CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, 
GWYNEDD, PA., May 7, 1898. 





THE CASE OF THE BUENAVENTURA. 


TO TH®= EDITOR of THE NATION: 


Srr: On April 20 President McKinley tele- 
graphed an ultimatum to Spain demanding 
her withdrawal from Cuba, and an answer 
to this demand by noon of the 23d. Before 
the delivery of the ultimatum by our Minis- 
ter in Madrid, the Spanish Government sent 
him his passports; notifying him at the 
same time that Spain considered the signa- 
ture to the joint resolution of Congress ‘as 
equivalent to a declaration of war’’ (I have 
not the exact words at hand). On April 
22 the Spanish vessel Buenaventura was cap- 
tured by the Nashville. Whether this cap- 
ture was illegal, on the ground that war 
did not exist at the time of the capture, is 
a question that must be decided by a prize 
court. 

It was very wrong in the United States 
not to await the expiration of the sixty 
hours given by the ultimatum before autho- 
rizing any captures, because, until then, it 
could not be known whether, at the last 
moment, Spain would not decide to comply 
with the ultimatum. But the prize court 
should nevertheless hold that war had al- 
ready commenced. All Spaniards are repre- 
sented in the acts and declarations of their 
own Government, and, by her notification of 
April 21 to our Minister, Spain is estopped to 
deny that war existed on April 22, when the 
capture was made; and the owners of the 
vessel are bound by that estoppel. 

FrRANcis J. LIPPITT. 

WASHINGTON, May 8, 1698, 





“FAKE” MAGAZINE ENTERPRISE. 


To THE Eprror or THE NATION’ 


Six: The May number of the Cosmopolitan 
contains an article entitled the ‘“Autobiog- 





raphy of Napoleon Bonaparte.” The article 
is prefaced with an editorial introduction 
which is carefully worded to convey the im- 
pression, while avoiding the explicit state- 
ment, that the manuscript which it is the 
purpose to publish was secretly sent by Na- 
poleon from St. Helena to America in 1817, 
that it has been unknown during all the en- 
suing period, and is now to be published for 
the first time. It says the article and those 
to follow ‘‘purport” to be “The Autobiography 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, sent out secretly 
from St. Helena, brought to America in 1817, 
and, by a series of mischances, held in ob- 
scurity for eighty-one years.’’ The editor 
comes dangerously near suggestio falsi in 
the statement that the autobiography is ‘‘un- 
like many old papers unearthed in modern 
times.” 

In a further editorial note in another part 
of the magazine—the article is of such im- 
portance as te& justify two—the editor gives 
some account of the “autobiography,” in- 
cluding the fact that ‘‘it had appeared mys- 
teriously in London in 1817,” but that ‘‘both 
the English and French Governments were 
interested in its suppression,’’ and stating 
that “the matter was permitted to drop out 
of sight, . and it has so remained 
for three-quarters of a century.’’ The regu- 
lar publication of the manuscript is to com- 
mence next month, but, meanwhile, to whet 
the appetite of the reader, a section is now 
published, ‘‘which will,’’ the editor says, ‘‘we 
feel sure, excite the intensest interest of 
students.” 

Language could scarcely come nearer stat- 
ing explicitly that the manuscript is now 
about to be published for the first time. In 
1817 there was published in New York by 
Van Winkle & Wiley, No. 3 Wall Street, a 
book with the title, ‘Manuscript Transmitted 
from St. Helena, by an Unknown Channel. 
Translated from the French.’ The foreword 
in this book is one that might appropriately 
accompany the first publication of such a 
manuscript; it comments upon the conjecture 
that it was written by Napoleon, and is 
strongiy suggestive of the statements made 
by the editor of the Cosmopolitan eighty-one 
years later. While this book is apparently 
somewhat rare, a copy of it is in my own pos- 
session, and copies can undoubtedly be found 
in the libraries of many collectors of Na- 
poleoniana. The section of the autobiography 
given is copied from this book, and the copy 
of the manuscript which “by chance re- 
cently came into the hands of the editor,” is 
a copy of the book described. Lowndes, also, 
under “Napoleon I.,” notes the publication 
in London in 1817 of a book under the title 
‘Manuscrit venu de St.-Héléne, d’une ma- 
niére inconnue.’ PLINY B. SMITH. 

CHICAGO, May 1, 1898. 





TENNYSON AND CATULLUS. 


To THD EpiTor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: In the new Memoir of Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson (vol. fi., p. 239), there is recorded 
a curious misquotation of one of the most 
familiar lines of Catullus. Mr. Gladstone 
had compared the poem “At Midnight,” 
which was written as a preface to Charles 
(Tennyson) Turner’s ‘Collected Sonnets,’ to 
Catullus’s elegy on his brother, and the late 
Laureate replied: 


“T am glad, too, that you are touched by 
my little prefatory poem, so far as to honour 
it by a comparison with those lovely lines, 
‘Multas per terras et multa per aequora 
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vectus,’ of which, as you truly say, neither 
I nor any other ‘can surpass the beauty’; 
nor can any modern elegy, so long as men 
retain the least hope in the after-life of 
those whom they loved, equal in pathos the 
desolation of that everlasting farewell, 
‘Atque in perpetuum frater ave atque vale.’ ”’ 


This quotation from memory of the noble 
“Multas per gentes,’’ etc., is the more inte- 
resting in view of Tennyson’s lifelong ad- 
miration for Catullus, for which we have not 
only his own express statement in the Me- 
moir (ii., 400), but also some scattered evi- 
dence in his poems. 

The closing section of ‘‘Eledinore’’ is a 
free translation either of the ‘‘Ille mi par 
esse deo videtur” of Catullus, or of the ode 
of Sappho from which that poem was itself 
translated. The allusion in “Edwin Mor- 
ris,”’ 

“Shall not Love to me, 

As in the Latin song I learnt at school, 

Sneeze out a full God-bless-you right and left?’’ 
is to the charming love-idyll of Acme and 
Septimius, 


**Hoe ut dixit, Amor, sinistra ut ante, 
Dextra sternuit adprobationem."’ 


The lines in “In Memoriam,” lvii, 

*“*And ‘Ave, Ave, Ave,’ said 

‘Adieu, adieu,’ for ever more,”’ 
seem to be a reminiscence of ‘“‘Atque in 
perpetuum, frater, ave atque vale,” and Prof. 
Tyrrell has recently maintained (‘Latin 
Poetry,’ p. 115) that in the noble passage of 
“Tithonus,’’ where the horses of the Sun 

“shake the darkness from their loosen’d manes, 

And beat the twilight into flakes of fire,” 
Tennyson must have had in his mind the 
passage in the “‘Attis’’ where Catullus says 
of the rising Sun, 


‘“‘And he smote on the dim dawn’s path with the 
hoofs of his fiery chariot-steeds’’— 


“pepulitque noctis umbras vegetis sonipedi- 
bus.”’ 

The metrical experiment entitled ‘‘Hen- 
decasyllabics’”’ is ‘‘all composed in a metre 
of Catullus”; the metre of the ‘“Boidicea”’ 
is an echo of the metre of the ‘‘Attis’’; and 
a great part of the “Jubilee Ode’’ is written 
in the metre of the “Collis O Heliconii.”’ 

In 1880 Tennyson visited Sirmio, the pe- 
ninsula of Catullus, and there he made his 
“Frater Ave atque Vale.”” The “O venusta 
Sirmio” of this poem, the “Lydian laughter 
of the Garda Lake,” and the “sweet Catul- 
lus’s all-but-island’’ are quoted from the 
exquisite lines in which the ancient poet 
expressed the delight of his home-coming 
after his year’s absence in Bithnyia; the 
“*Ave atque Vale’ of the Poet's hopeless 
woe” refers to the pathetic invocation of- 
fered by Catullus at his brother’s tomb in 
the Troad. 

And lastly, to the ‘“‘sweet Catullus’” and 
the “‘tenderest of Roman poets” of the 
“Frater Ave atque Vale’ we may add the 
dainty reference to the dainty ‘“Lugete, O 
Veneres Cupidinesque,”’ in ‘Poets and their 
Bibliographies,’’ where Catullus is ranked as 
a lyrist above the ‘‘old popular Horace’’— 

‘“‘And you, that wear a wreath of sweeter bay, 

Catullus, whose dead songster never dies.’’ 

WILFRED P. MUSTARD. 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE, May 4, 1898, 





COLLEGE DEBATES. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: It may be of interest to know that 
Mr. Ringwalt’s suggestion in the Nation of 








April 28 for the removal of a difficulty in the 
judging of college debates has already been 
adopted by the Ohio Intercollegiate Debating 
League, composed of Oberlin College and 
Ohio State, Ohio Wesleyan, and Western Re- 
serve Universities. The Constitution of the 
League provides that 


“Each judge of a contest shall be fur- 
nished with a typewritten copy of the 
following form for his ballot: In my 
opinion, without reference to my views 
upon the merits of the question, the most 
effective debating has been done by the 
\ affirmative. 

/ negative.” 


Though the questions debated have been 
such as-competent judges are sure to have 
definite opinions upon, there has been no com- 
plaint that decisions have been based upon 
the merits of the question rather than the 
merits of the debate. But, on the other 
hand, the objection has been raised that this 
method does not sharply enough distinguish 
the debate from the oratorical contest. There 
is danger that brilliancy of speech rather 
than soundness of argument shall win. How- 
ever, it is believed that the difficulties aris- 
ing from this source are not serious, and 
that this is, on the whole, the most satisfac- 
tory method. T. N. CARVER. 

OBERLIN COLLEGE, April 29, 1598. 





ZEUS AND JUPITER. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: In the review of ‘Histeric Ornament’ 
(Nation, No. 1910), you challenge the pro- 
priety of ‘‘treating Zeus indifferently under 
that name or as Jupiter’’; but if there is one 
identification clear in Greco-Italian mytholo- 
gy, it is that, and we have it in Latin in- 
scriptions demonstrated by the “Zeus Pa- 


ter,”’ especially in a vase of about 400 B. c., 
found at Falerii, with ‘Minerva’ as the 
pame of an evident Athena, “Cupido” in 


place of Eros, etc. The Saturnian family 
being Pelasgic, its gods belonged both to 
Greece and to Italy; Saturn typifying proba- 
bly the Pelasgic migration located in Italy, 
where it developed its first great civiliza- 
tion, and Zeus the Pelasgi swarming out 
over the Greek lands and founding the great 
Mediterranean empire in Crete. But to 
question the absolute identity for all pur- 
poses of Zeus and Jupiter seems to me 
rash, no matter what may be said of the 
secondary gods, Neptune, Mars, etc., as to 
which I admit question.—Yours truly, 


W. J. STILLMAN. 
ROME, April 26, 1898. 


Notes. 


The Macmillan Co. announce ‘The Hope of 
Immortality,’ by the Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, 
Headmaster of Harrow School. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. have in press for early 
publication Duruy’s ‘General History of the 
World,’ revised and continued to date by 
Prof. E. A. Grosvenor of Amherst College, 
with twenty-five newly engraved colored 
maps; and ‘The Modern Man and Maid,’ by 
Sarah Grand. 

A translation of Bull's ‘Fridtjof Nansen,’ 
by M. R. Barnard and Dr. P. Groth, is an- 
nounced (with an eye to its use as sup- 
plementary reading in schools) by D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. 

Close upon the appearance of a German 
‘Poole’s Index’ comes the announcement of 








D. Jordel’s ‘Répertoire Bibliographique des 
principales revues francaises, pour l'année 
1897, an author and subject-index of the 
contributions and original memoirs pub 
lished in 142 French periodicals. The list 
quite comprehensive 
sciences and such literary magazines as the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Monde Moderne, 
Cosmopolia, and others. The book will be 
an “octavo in double columns 


seems including all 


(Paris: Li 


brairie Nilsson; New York Lemecke & 
Buechner). 

Much the most important work on the 
French historical horizon is an extensive 


History of France from the earliest times to 
the Revolution, under the editorship of Er 
nest Lavisse, of the French Academy, who 
has been laboring on it for the past eight 
years. It will be composed of sixteen vol- 
umes, the first containing a general intro 
duction, from the pen of M. Lavisse, and a 
geographical introduction by M. Vidal de Ia 
Blache of the Superior Normal School. The 
second, devoted to ancient and Roman Gaul, 
will be by M. Bloch, also of the Normal 
School; the third,the Merovingian and Cario- 
vingian periods, by M. Bayot, correspondent 
of the Institute; the fourth and fifth, feudal 
France, and the beginnings of the Capetian 
dynasty, by M. Luchaire, member of the In- 
stitute, and professor at the University of 
Paris; the sixth, France frem the coming to 
the throne of St. Louis till the breaking out 
of the Hundred Years’ War, by M. Langlois, 
professor at the Paria University; the sev- 
enth, France during the Hundred Years’ War, 
by Prof. Coville of Lyons University; the 
eighth, France under Charles VII. and Louis 
XI., by M. Petit-Dutaillis, professor at Lille 
University; the ninth, France of the Renais- 
sance, by M. Lemonnier of the Paris Univer- 
sity; the tenth, France under the last Valois 
and Henry IV., and the eleventh, France 
under Louis XIII., by Prof. Mariéjol of Lyons 
University; the thirteenth, France under 
Louis XIV., till the year 1678, by M. Lavisse; 
the fourteenth, from 1678 till the death of 
Louis, by M. Lavisse and M. Rébelliau, 
Librarian of the Institute; the fifteenth. 
France under Louls XV., by Prof. Carré of 
Poitiers University; and the sixteenth, the 
reign of Louis XVI., by M. Lavisse and M. 
Carré. This magnum opus will be brought 
out by Hachette. The first volume of the 
series will be Lavisse’s Louis XIV., and will 
appear next year. The others will come out 
in the order in which they happen to be fin- 
ished, and the whole collection will be issued 
within the next four years. 

A somewhat different series of Frenck his- 
tories is that undertaken by M. Alfred Du- 
quet—a complete account, in nearly a score 
of volumes, of the war of 1870-1871. He has 
divided the period into eight separate parts, 
portions of which have already appeared— 
two volumes on Metz, and seven volumes on 
the various episodes of the struggles in and 
around Paris. These volumes won from the 
French Academy this year the largest reward 
at its disposal, the Berger prize of 12,000 
francs. M. Duquet is now busy on the final 
volume of the Paris group, which will de- 
scribe the capitulation of the French and the 
entrance of the Germans. It will be ready 
at the end of this or the commencement of 
next year. Seven more volumes, none of 
which is begun, will still remain to be finish- 
ed in order to complete the series. After this, 
M. Duquet assures his friends, if not dead 
he will write the history of the Commune. 

Another French author, M. Edmond Le- 
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pelletier, is on the point of publishing an 
important book on this same Commune. The 
first volume, ‘La Lutte,’ will appear this 
spring. It is based wholly on original docu- 
ments, personal recollections of events, and 
the authentic information of the author’s 
friends and relatives. M. Lepelletier and 
his brother-in-law, M. Alphonse Humbert, 
the Deputy, were both active supporters of 
the Commune, and the latter has aided in 
the preparation of this volume, which will 
throw much light on a still obscure epoch, 
The second volume, ‘La Répression,’ which 
will describe the terrible events from the 
time of the entering of the regular troops 
into Paris to the end of the Draconian coun- 
cils of war, will repose on the minutes of 
these councils, the newspapers of the pe- 
riod, and the statements of the former Com- 
munists who returned to France after de- 
portation. 

Of new volumes concerning the Bonapartes 
the most important will be the second vol- 
ume of Chuquet’s ‘La Jeunesse de Napo- 
léon’ (Paris: Armand Colin). It will cover 
the Revolutionary epoch of the future Em- 
peror’s career. The second chapter, slightly 
modified, will come out in an early number 
of Cosmopolis. 

M. Paul Marmottan, who has written se- 
veral monographs on the Bonapartes and 
their era, is now engaged on other portions 
of a subject which he has already treated— 
the French domination in Central Italy 
during the First Empire, and especially the 
role of Napoleon in Tuscany between 1805 
and 1814, and the lieutenancy exercised there 
in a singularly virile and remarkable man- 
ner by the Emperor’s eldest sister, Princess 
Elisa, who resided at Florence as Grand 
Duchess of Tuscany during the last half of 
her brother’s reign. M. Marmottan’s tastes 
turn towards unedited matter, so that his 
volumes always add something to the stock 
of general historical knowledge. The large 
amount of new information which he has 
found is due in great measure to the fact 
that the historians of the Napoleonic era 
have paid comparatively little attention to 
French Italy. 

M. Hippolyte Thirria, formerly a member 
of the Conseil d’ftat, and the author of an 
exceedingly full two-volume study, entitled 
‘Napoléon Til. avant l’Empire’ (Paris: 
Plon), is now about to issue an historical 
biography of the Marchioness de Crenay, 
who was a friend of Napoleon III., of his 
mother, Queen Hortense, and of the Duchess 
de Berry. It will contain letters, now first 
published, from these three last-named per- 
sonages. The author professes to prove that 
Hortense never accepted from Louis XVIII. 
the title of Duchess of St.-Leu, that Louis 
Napoleon never bent the knee to Louis Phi- 
lippe, and that he was indeed the son of 
King Louis. 

The Harpers have been prompt in bring- 
ing out a popular edition of Nansen’s ‘Far- 
thest North.’ In one volume, instead of two, 
with all the text and with sixteen of the 
more important illustrations of the Library 
Edition, and the whole offered at less than 
one-third the cost of the two-volume issue, 
this appeal to a wider audience should meet 
with a quick response. 

One must pay for the cheap one-volume 
edition of Villari’s standard ‘Life and Times 
of Machiavelli’ (Scribners) with pretty thin 
paper and corresponding presswork, but the 
substance is all there for reading or for 
reference—-if we know where to look. An 








index might have compelled purchase even 
by owners of the better edition. The bind- 
ing is more elegant than the typography, 
matching Villari’s ‘Florence.’ 

The ‘‘new and prominent writers of the 
year [1897]"’ of whom sketches and por- 
traits occupy the first part of Mr. James 
MacArthur’s ‘The Bookman Literary Year- 
Book for 1898’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.), are by 
no means all new in a strict sense; witness 
Dr. Weir Mitchell, Marion Crawford, Hall 
Caine, Prof. C. G. D. Roberts, Edward Bel- 
lamy, Prof. Sloane, etc. Nevertheless, the 
list is convenient. So is the succeeding very 
brief series of obituaries, again with por- 
traits. Other sections illustrated are Dra- 
matizations of Current Fiction, and Ameri- 
can Serials of 1897, and the volume is filled 
out with statistics of book-production, a list 
of publishing book-clubs, copyright instruc- 
tions, hints for correction of proof, etc.—an 
odd miscellany. On the whole, one cannot 
praise this annual as well executed or firm- 
ly conceived; it does not compare with Mr. 
Aflalo’s volume, having the same title, pub- 
lished (in America) by the same firm last 
year. 

The Scribners have brought out ‘The In- 
dian Frontier War’ of 1897, by Lionel James, 
Reuter’s special correspondent, who accom- 
panied both the Mohmund and the Tirah ex- 
peditions last fall and winter. From a mi- 
litary point of view, the difficulties of such 
a campaign were more from the character of 
the country and the embarrassments with 
the supply train than from hard fighting. 
The Afridis are excellent skirmishers, and 
kept up a worrying and irritating combat, 
day and night, without standing for a pitch- 
ed battle. The English columns had a ca- 
sualty list of fifteen hundred at the close 
of the expeditions, mostly of men pick- 
ed off by sharpshooters who infested the 
march and harried the train-guards. The 
policy inexorably carried out by Sir Wil- 
liam Lockhart was that of burning the 
villages and homesteads of the clans which 
refused to submit to an assessed fine for 
their outbreak, leaving the valleys a desert 
and the people destitute and without a roof 
for the winter. The book is a stirring nar- 
rative cr journal, well printed, and illustrat- 
ed by over thirty sketches and photographs 
and ten sketch-maps and plans. 


‘The Rise and Fall of the United States,’ 
by “A Diplomat’ (F. Tennyson Neely), is a 
“skit” of some two hundred pages, purport- 
ing to be ‘a leaf from history, A. p. 2060.” 
If it be true that no country was ever great 
without producing some satire of itself, pub- 
lications of this sort ought to be a hopeful 
sign. For those who take a different view 
it will be rather depressing reading. The 
author's thesis is that we are not merely on 
the road to ruin, but to total extinction. 
Our civilization, now at its highest point, 
will decline so rapidly that in less than two 
hundred years not a trace of our national ex- 
istence will be left except the Declaration of 
Independence; this the author excepts from 
the universal oblivion which is to swallow up 
the United States, as being “the one im- 
perishable monument of its early genius.” 
The theory of our decadence developed in his 
prophetic vision is that (if we may venture 
to put it In our own way) the Democracy 
will swallow up the Trusts, and then fall 
to pieces of its own incapacity and ig- 
norance. The West will fall away from the 
Kast, the South from the North, and the 
in a federation of 


Pacific Coast will join 





“certain South American States.’’ In the 
end, even these divisions will be in turn 
subdivided into petty separate governments. 
Material civilization will crumble _ into 
ruins. We shall be spared the American ana- 
logue of Macaulay’s New Zealander moraliz- 
ing over the wreck of Greater New York 
from Brooklyn Bridge—for there will be no 
bridge for him to stand on. The book gives 
proof of undeniable cleverness. \ 

The declining birth-rate, so marked of re- 
cent years in civilized countries, is consid- 
ered by Mr. R. Ussher in a volume entitled 
‘Neo-Malthusianism’ (London: Gibbings & 
Co.). Mr. Ussher shows that the deliberate 
and calculated restraints upon reproduction 
now so extensively employed were not in 
the contemplation of Malthus, and that the 
tendency is, therefore, misnamed. He displays 
great industry in collecting opinions upon 
the causes and results of this tendency, and 
certainly handles a delicate subject with the 
utmost propriety. It may be doubted if de- 
sirable results are obtained from discussions 
of this character. Those people in whom the 
instinct of reproduction is strong will, of 
course, eventually supplant those in whom 
it is weak, and the control of such instincts 
is beyond legislation. So far as earnest 
preaching can influence it, Mr. Ussher cer- 
tainly does his best, and if he can succeed 
in arousing a public opinion in favor of large 
families, the world will continue to be peo- 
pled. 

The proposal to improve our banking sys- 
tem by legalizing and regulating the func- 
tions that have been assumed by the clear- 
ing-houses in times of financial alarm, is the 
subject of an essay by Mr. Theodore Gilman, 
entitled ‘A Graded Banking System’ (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.). His contention is that 
there should be a clearing-house incorporated 
in every State, by a national law, which 
should issue currency to banks on pledge of 
their assets as collateral. Whatever the 
merits of this scheme may be, it is doubtful if 
Mr. Gilman’s advocacy of it is calculated to 
win it support. He asserts that the nation 
is practically a unit in approving the issue 
of legal-tender notes by the Government, and 
that their withdrawal would produce wide- 
spread distress and confusion. ‘No further 
legislation in regard to the nation’s finances 
or obligations is required.’’ Mr. Gilman also 
maintains that banks do not lose money by 
panics, and care nothing for them. ‘‘The loss 
resulting from every money panic is incal- 
culable, but it falls on the business com- 
munity, and not on the banks.’’ Mr. Gilman 
apparently supposes that bankers are indif- 
ferent to the solvency of the people whose 
notes they discount. 

A journey in Somaliland in 1897, by Count 
E. Wickenburg, forms the subject of the first 
article in Petermann’s Mitteilungen, number 
three. This traveller confirms the truth of 
the oft-repeated reports of the frightful bar- 
barity of the Abyssinian raiders in this 
country, and deprecates strongly the aban- 
donment of any of the helpless Somali by 
the English through the recent treaty with 
Abyssinia. Dr. E. von Drygalski discusses 
the conditions of the inland ice of Greenland, 
from his own observations in 1891-93, with 
a view to discover the physical causes and 
geographical effects of the ice-movement in 
the glacial epoch. This gentleman has been 
chosen to lead the German Antarctic expedi- 
tion, to consist of five scientific men, five 
officers, and fifteen sailors, and to be absent 
two years. The supplemental number 124 
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contains a treatise, by Dr. A. Supan, upon 
the distribution of the rainfall upon the dry 
land of the globe, with numerous tables of 
observations and three charts showing the 
average yearly rainfall and the amount at 
the different seasons of the year. The basin 
of the Amazon seems to exceed all other large 
regions in its rainfall, the amount registered 
being over 2,000 mm. (78.7 inches). The 
coast of Alaska is the only part of this coun- 
try with a like amount. 

The campaign in the Sudan proves conclu- 
sively that under English tutelage the Egyp- 
tian is being made into a good soldier and 
fighter. The report for 1897 of Sir John 
Scott, the Judicial Adviser of the Egyptian 
Government, shows that the fellah is also 
becoming a law-abiding citizen. The number 
of serious orimes “has fallen from 1,866 in 
1896 to 1,424 in 1897, whilst six years ago the 
annual total reached 2,625,’" and there has 
been a sensible diminution of petty crimes. 
At the same time the administration of the 
laws by the native tribunals is continually 
improving, with a corresponding increase in 
the public confidence in them. 

The Canadian “Regulations Governing 
Placer Mining’ in the Yukon district, ap- 
proved January 18, 1898, with diagrams 
showing plans of the different kinds of 
claims, are published in the Consular Re- 
ports for April. There are also some useful 
hints as to the cultivation of the ginseng in 
America and its preparation for the Chinese 
market. The exports of the root from this 
country to China in 1896 amounted to 353,- 
147 pounds, valued at $656,515 gold—an 
amount which might be vastly increased if 
‘“‘American farmers of the mountain regions 
of Pennsylvania, Michigan, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Georgia, Idaho, and North Carolina, 
where ginseng grows wild, would cultivate 
it on land that had no other productive 
value.’ Attention is called by our Consul 
at Rotterdam to the threatened sale and de- 
struction of the historic Pilgrim church at 
Delfshaven through the poverty of the con- 
gregation worshipping in it. 

There has recently been dedicated at the 
Point of Penmarc’h, in Brittanmy—the scene 
of many shipwrecks—the ‘Lighthouse of 
Eckmiihl,” erected in memory of Marshal 
Davout, Prince of Eckmiihl, by his daughter, 
the Marchioness of Blocqueville. In her 
will, providing for this memorial, she says: 
“My first and most cherished wish is that 
there may be erected a lighthouse upon some 
dangerous point on the coast of France. 

The tears caused by the calamities 
of war, which I dread and detest more than 
ever, will thus be compensated for by the 
lives saved from the tempest.’’ In an arti- 
cle on the electric light on the coasts of 
France, in the current number of the 
Annales des Ponts et Chaussées, M. de Joly 
describes in detail, with plans and illustra- 
tions, the special methods employed in this 
lighthouse. The light is visible sixty-two 
miles in fine and twenty-four miles in foggy 
weather, exceeding in brilliancy that of any 
other lighthouse lamp. The optical appara- 
tus completes a revolution in twenty se- 
conds, and, every five seconds, sends out 
white flashes lasting a tenth of a second. 
The building material is Kersanton granite. 
A bronze statue of Davout is placed inside 
upon a pedestal of porphyry, on which are 
inscribed the names of his battles. 

Preparations are being made for the cele- 
bration of the eightieth birthday of the 


oldest member of the teaching force in the 








University of Berlin, the Academician and 
geographer, Henry Kiepert. The event will 
occur on the 18th of August this year. The 
veteran savant is still hale and hearty, and, 
during the past winter term, delivered a 
course of lectures, gratis, on the ‘History 
of Cartography,’ making use of the excel- 
lent collection of geographical apparatus 
possessed by himself and the University. 
Kiepert has all along been a man of re- 
markable vitality. When in his seventieth 
year he spent several months in geographi- 
cal researches in Asia Minor, riding from 
nine to ten hours over a rough country 
every day. 

On the occasion of recent birthday 
anniversary, the well-known littérateur, 
Heinrich von Pochinger, who has published 
several the career of the Iron 
Chancellor, issued a volume of Bis- 
marckiana, entitled ‘Bismarck-Portefeuille,’ 
aiming particularly at a reproduction of the 
exact speeches and addresses of Bismarck at 
the most important stages in his life. In 
this feature the strength of the new 
work. It seems, however, that the author 
bas been giving the Chancellor greater cre- 
dit than those in authority are willing to 
allow. Accordingly, by a formal imperial 
decree, it has been announced that Pochin- 
ger is no longer to have access to the royal 
or other state archives of Prussia for the 
purpose of continuing his researches. It is 
generally understood that this step has been 
taken at the instigation of the Emperor 
himself, who failed to find in the new work 
@ sufficient recognition of the merits of his 
grandfather. 


his 


works on 


new 


lies 


In view of the small attention hitherto 
given in our colleges to the subject, Dr. W. 
B. Cairns’s pamphlet ‘On the Development of 
American Literature from 1815 to 1833’ 
would be welcdme, even if its merits were 
less than they are. It is published by the 
University of Wisconsin, and was prepared, 
we suppose, as a thesis, but it is remarkably 
free from sophomoric gush, 
misinformation, and from appre- 
ciation of local authors and enterprises. A 
citizen of the Northwest has, in fact, the 
impartiality of a foreigner in writing the 
history of this period, for which, having in 
mind Mr. Albert Smyth's preposterous book 
on early Philadelphia magazines, we ought 
to be doubly thankful. It was a barren pe- 
riod in our literary history, being, indeed, 
the darkness which preceded the dawn of a 
time illumined by nearly all the lights of 
our literature, who shone through the me- 
dium of magazines vastly superior to most 
of the ill-starred attempts whose brief ex- 
istence is chronicled by Dr. Cairns. It was 
through the Knickerbocker (1833), Southern 
Literary Messenger (1834), Democratic Re- 
view (1837), Dial (1840), Graham's Magazine 
(1841), and Whig Review (1845) that Haw- 
thorne and Poe, Longfellow and Lowell, 
and Parkman, Holmes and Tho- 
reau, became national as distinguished from 
local authors. Strangely enough, N. P. Willis, 
the “king of magazinists” of this later period, 
is not mentioned; nor is his magazine, the 
American Monthly, though it began publi- 
cation in 1829, even listed in the bibliogra- 
phies appended to the present work. Slips 
are infrequent; hence, so bad a one as Kd- 
ward Pinckney, for Edward 
Pinkney, causes surprise 
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excessive 
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Under the title, ‘Forty Years of Oratory,’ 
the Bowen-Merrill Co. (Indianapolis) pub- 





two volumes the Lectures, Ad- 
and Speeches of Daniel Wolsey 
The book, which is compiled and 
Mr. Voorhees's three sons and his 
daughter, Harriet Cecilia Voorhees, and has 
numerous illustrations, including four por- 
traits of Mr. Voorhees, is preceded by a 
sketch of his life by Judge Thomas B. Long 
of Indiana. Those who like to trace poll- 
tical distinction to its beginnings tin 
education and circumstances will find scanty 
material here, as the barest skeleton of a 
biography is given. Mr. Voorhees was train- 
ed to the bar at a time when forensic suc 
cess as naturally led to political honors as 
pecuniary advantages them now 
Born in 1827, he was admitted to the bar 
just as the period of Webster and Choate 

Through the war, 
1897, when he died, 
of rural 
oratory and and his 
speeches, lectures, and addresses enable us 
to trace the path of the party through the 
singular vicissitudes of the past forty years. 
His first 
however, was, curlously enough, asa counsel 
for Cook, one of John Brown's lieutenants, 
indicted in 1859 for treason and 
inciting slaves to rebel, at Harper's Ferry. 
Mr. Voorhees, whose line of defence 
make out the 
of a stronger will and brain, seems to have 
helped Cook but little, as he was convicted 
of murder and hanged. A 
was 


lishes in 
dresses, 

Voorhees. 
edited by 


early 


procure 


was coming to its close. 
and down to the year 
certain 


he preserved a tradition 


Democratic debate, 


public appearance of importance, 


murder, 


was to 


his client misguided victim 


more successful 


case the comparatively recent one of 


Kilbourne vs. Thompson, in which he se- 
cured, in an action for false imprisonment, a 
verdict for $150,000, which was, however, set 
the court, on the ground that it 
was due rather to Mr. Voorhees’s eloquence 
than to the As the amount 
ultimately recovered was $20,000, the differ 
ence between this and the larger sum fur- 
nishes a sort of measure of Mr 
effect on a jury at his best. He undoubtedly 
did make a considerable 
minds of an inferior order, and his ascend- 
ancy in party councils rose as his party 
tended more and more to become a 
ganized rabble. Silver he 
adhering to the liberal 
taught him by an earlier generation, he end- 
ed his days stoutly defending freedom of 
trade. His oratory has a pecullarly early 
American flavor—in fact, have 
been produced in any other country. There 
is a gravity about it almost Indian, a sol- 
emn introduction of learning that suggests a 
half-educated audience, and an elaborate 
mingling of courtesy with abuse which (as 
when he deplores the willingness of Mr 
Blaine to “abandon the pursuite of the lion 
and to follow the habits of the hyena’’) are 
sometimes ludicrous. His oratory deserves 
preservation as of a type familiar in its 
day but now passing. Dickens caricatured 
it, after his first visit to this country, and, 
returning a generation later, found that it 
had come to seem a caricature in the land of 
its origin too. 
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We have already called attention in 
these columns to the growth of interest in 
German literature which the French, after 
a period of apathy or aversion, have once 
more begun to manifest. The magazines 
and the publishers’ lists bear almost month- 
ly witness to this fact. In the Renwe de 
Parise Michel Bréal is making a study of the 
historical original of Goethe's ‘“‘Natirlieche 


Tochter,”’ under the title. ‘Une Héroine de 
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Goethe.” Edouard Rod’s “Essai sur Goethe’”’ 
has elicited much serious comment, and M. 
Rod himself, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
is full of praise for Sudermann’s ‘‘Johan- 
nes.”” And yet the time now seems very 
remote when German literature was a vital 
influence and more than merely a subject 
for scholarly investigation. But that time 
was, and a writer in the Revue d'Histoire 
Littéraire de la France has recently made a 
study of ‘‘Les Origines de l’Influence Alle- 


mande dans la Littérature Francaise du 
xix. siécle.”’ This influence was strong- 
est during the early thirties of the 
present century. To many it will be a 


surprise to learn. that the productions of 
the eccentric and versatile E.T. W. Hoffmann 
bore better fruit in France than in his na- 
tive land. It was he who inspired Musset’s 
“Contes,” and Musset’s type of the German 
maiden was taken from him. Like Heine, 
Hoffmann found, not only in France, but in 
England also, a wide circle of readers, and 
numerous translations attest his popularity. 
“The Golden Pot,’’ which Hoffmann wrote 
while the bullets were whistling about him 
at the siege of Dresden, found a place in 
Carlyle’s collection of German romance. 
Within a year or two, under the title of 
‘Weird Tales,” J. T. Bealby has published, 
with the imprint of Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
a new translation of twelve stories of Hoff- 
mann’s. As a whole, in spite of occasional 
infelicitous phrases, this version, so far as it 
goes, ranks among the best, although the 
omission of the inimitable ‘‘Nutcracker,” for 
instance, in favor of less happy ventures, is 
regretted. The biographical notice 
appended to the second volume deserves 
praise. But for English readers who desire 
to acquaint themselves more fully with the 
writings of Hoffmann, the volume in the 
Rohn Library, under the author’s own col- 
lective title of ‘The Serapion Brethren,’ re- 
mains the standard work. 


to be 


—Hoffmann is still worth reading. De- 
spite his somnambulism and madness, ghe 
was, says Prof. Francke, ‘‘a master of realis- 
tic description and psychological analysis.”’ 
The Bohn version is by Major Alexander 
Ewing, who also translated Jean Paul’s 
‘Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces.’ Between 
Richter and Heffmann there was a certain 
affinity of fancy, though not of character or 
moral depth. In Hawthorne, too, there is 
a flavor of Hoffmann; but the closest ana- 
logue is Poe. The phantasms and extrava- 
gances of a wayward imagination, combined 
in Hoffmann'’s case with uncontrolled man- 
nerisms, often destroyed the beauty of his 
finest flights of fancy. He, like Poe, lacked 
poise. He was averse to taking things se- 
riously. ‘‘These are odiosa,’’ was a self-de- 
fensive formula of his. Of a plece with this 
lack of seriousness was his irresistible ta- 
lent for caricature, the indulgence of which 
once alraost wrecked his career. He sub- 
sequently turned his plastic talent to ac- 
count, and, by painting portraits, eked out 
his scanty income. The present generation 
has almost forgotten the extent of Hoff- 
mann's versatility, but he was also a musi- 
clan of no mean ability. His compositions 
were praised by Weber, and his musical set- 
ting to Fouqué’s “‘Undine’’ was produced at 
the Berlin Opera-house. It was his admira- 
tion for Mozart, of whose “Don Giovanni’ 
he wrotean analysis which is still a classic bit 
of musical criticism, that led him to change 
bis third name of Wilhelm to Amadeus; in- 
deed, it is as BE. T. A. Hoffmann that he 





is generally known. But only his literary 
fame carried beyond the borders of Germany, 
and it was beyond those boundaries that his 
work was destined to exert its fullest in- 
fluence. He occupies a place in literature 
which we should not gladly see vacant, and 
yet, from the point of view of this end of 
our century, his influence upon French let- 
ters, and his wide popularity both in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, seem to consti- 
tute one of the curiosities of literature. 
That influence, however,is an undeniable fact 
in the history of the early days of Romanti- 
cism in France, and it is to facts like these 
that French writers are now directing the 
attention of their countrymen. 


—'De Patriottentijd’ (The Era of the ‘“‘Pa- 
triots’) is the title of an interesting Dutch 
work by Dr. H. T. Colenbrander, just issued 
at The Hague (Martinus Nijhoff). It covers 
the decade 1776-1786, and throws many inte- 
resting side-lights upon British and Ameri- 
can history. The author, in common with 
all students who have long awaited impa- 
tiently the still delayed publication of Sir 
Joseph Yorke’s official papers, suffers in the 
first half of his story from imperfect infor- 
mation where exact knowledge is most de- 
sired. Yorke, an army officer promoted to 
the diplomatic service, was for twenty-five 
years British Minister at The Hague, and had 
manipulated Dutch politics until, from Stad- 
holder to city councilmen, he thought he had 
the money-loving Hollanders wholly pro- 
British. In his plans he was fciled by Van 
der Capellen, Luzac, Coelkens, the Van Ber- 
kels, De Gijselaer, and others. The recog- 
nition of John Adams by the States-General 
and of the United States by the Dutch re- 
public, accompanied by a loan which, when 
paid, amounted to fourteen million dollars, 
showed that the Dutch loved freedom as well 
as money. Apart from its direct historical 
value, this work shows in a very clear way 
how avarice and war go together. The 
Dutchmen wanted more trade and larger 
profits when they defied Great Britain, while 
the motive of the indecent haste of the lat- 
ter in declaring war is manifest at a glance. 
Before the Government at The Hague knew 
anything of hostilities, the seizure of Dutch 
ships in British ports had begun. Within a 
month, nearly two hundred vessels with 
their cargoes, worth nearly six millions of 
dollars, were confiscated in British ports, and 
the seizure of ships, lands, islands, and har- 
bors continued for years. The student of fe- 
deral government cannot afford to ignore 
this book, which shows what terrible, and in 
this case mortal, diseases may ravage the fe- 
deral body politic. It is evident that our 
constitutional fathers in 1787had before them 
not only a living, but an awful and moribund 
exampl@ from which to learn what to keep 
and what to reject in federalism. 








SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 


Drake and the Tudor Navy. With a History 
of the Rise of England as a Maritime Pow- 
er. By Julian 8. Corbett. 2 vols. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1898. 


This work is naturally divided into two 
volumes, the first devoted to the career of 
Drake as adventurer and corsair; the second 
dealing with his later years, when he became 
distinguished as admiral and naval com- 
mander. Besides the usual manuscripts 


which cover the time of Drake, and publica- 
tions like the Navy Records, or like those of 





the Hakluyt and Camden Societies and the 
works of Capt. Duro, the author has had the 
advantage of consulting transcripts of va- 
rious unpublished Spanish documents which 
Capt. Duro has recently discovered and ca- 
lendared. As a result, Mr. Corbett, with his 
previously published short life of Drake as a 
nucleus, has produced an historical work of 
much value and interest and possessing a 
freshness and fulness of detail never before 
reached. 

Froude, in his works on the Spanish Ar- 
mada and the contemporaneous English sea- 
men of the sixteenth century, identifies the 
beginning of the’ ocean supremacy of the 
English with the defeat of the Great Arma- 
da in 1588, and would make that supremacy 
the legitimate child of the Reformation. 
More correct, it is to be hoped, in his gene- 
ralities than in his details, Froude in this 
instance is not far from wrong, for with the 
advent of Sir Francis Drake as a sea-fighter 
Britannia took her first steps towards ruling 
the wave. Admiral Colomb, the best English 
authority upon the subject, says that the 
real opening of the new phase was the fight 
of Sir John Hawkins against the Spaniards, 
in the treacherous attack at San Juan de 
Ulloa in 1567—a fight in which Drake made 
his earliest appearance in real warfare, as a 
youngster of twenty-two, in command of the 
ship Judith of fifty tons. 


Drake was born upon a farm in Devon- 
shire about the year 1545. Related to Sir 
John Hawkins, and with a father who prob- 
ably began life as 4 seaman, and became in 
time lay reader to seamen and a clergyman 
of the Anglican Church, Drake may truly be 
said to have come into the world with the 
English Reformation and revolt against Rome. 
It was not unnatural, as a consequence, that 
he should inherit his father’s tastes and feel- 
ings, and that his life should be spent upon 
the sea and in constant antagonism to his 
most Catholic Majesty the King of Spain. 
Apprenticed as he was by his father, in the 
rough school of the English coasting trade, 
Drake received excellent training for his 
future life, and showed such promise that 
his master bequeathed to Drake his bark. 
From that small beginning his fortunes 
arose. With the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
began the period of reprisals, seizures, and 
quasi-war against Spanish trade and do- 
minions. The causes, besides those of re- 
taliation, were held to be three-fold. For 
the English people it was religious, for the 
Government it was political, and for the 
merchants it was in addition commercial. 
The idea dawning upon the English was the 
one asserted so strenuously by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, that “whosoever commands the sea, 
commands the trade; whosoever commands 
the trade of the world, commands the riches 
of the world, and consequently the world it- 
self.’’ 


Drake, tiring of the coasting life, made 
cruises to the Western Islands and to the 
West Indies, and eventually joined his kins- 
man, Sir John Hawkins, in the expedition 
which met attack and disaster near Vera 
Cruz in Mexico in 1567. His bark and the 
Minion were the only survivors of this ex- 
pedition when Hawkins returned afterwards 
to England. Drake's other expeditions to the 
West Indies and Spanish Main it is not 
necessary to dwell upon, as they are suf- 
ficiently well known and were partly in the 
nature of reprisals against the Spanish and 
partly adventures in a commercial sense; 
in both aspects the spoliation of the Spaniard 
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was congenial work. His landing and ad- 
ventures at Nombre de Dios and on the 
Isthmus of Panama led to his first view of 
the Pacific, and inspired his famous cruise of 
circumnavigation, which lifted him to the 
higher plane of accomplished navigator and 
matured leader of men. 

Fascinating as the story of Drake’s voy- 
age around the world has always been, it is 
none the less so with the fuller details and 
additional side lights published by the au- 
thor in this work. The discovery of the 
open sea to the southward of Tierra de} 
Fuego; the Doughty affair; the cruise along 
the Pacific Coast of America, and the stay in 
California, lose nothing in interest when told 
by the light of later discoveries and recent 
investigations. Though Drake had been ob- 
scurely heard of through Spanish sources 
during this voyage, it was not until Septem- 
ber, 1580, after an absence of nearly three 
years, without a word of news from home, 
that the Golden Hind, richly laden with 
treasure, ended her voyage in Plymouth 
Sound. Knighted on board this ship by the 
Queen, Drake became the hero of the day 
and the great sea officer of the kingdom. 
After Drake’s return he was put on the com- 
mission to examine the state of the navy, 
and thus had an opportunity to become 
more familiar with the weapon which he was 
in the future to handle so efficiently. With 
the acquisition of Portugal by Philip II., 
Spain fell heir to a fine seagoing fleet of 
eleven galleons, and had for the first time 
the nucleus of a regular navy. This nu- 
cleus, with the additional vessels construct- 
ed on the Biscayan coast, gave the Marquis 
of Santa Cruz, the great Admiral of Spain, 
reason to think the ‘‘enterprise of England,”’ 
as the Great Armada’s object was called in 
Spain, a practical affair. The prestige gained 
by Santa Cruz in 1583, in the defeat of the 
French privateers and the capture of the 
Azores, strengthened Philip’s determination 
and Santa Cruz’s confidence. 

In England the rising danger of the Ar- 
mada became apparent to everybody except 
possibly at first to the Queen. However, 
when Spain, for the purposes of the Armada, 
seized the English corn-fleet, Drake was di- 
rected at once to sail with a fleet to rescue 
the seized vessels and make reprisal. The 
expedition was formed in the way that was 
then customary, a fleet of merchantmen be- 
ing stiffened, as the author says, by some 
ships from the Royal Navy and financed by 
a joint-stock company. Leaving in the au- 
tumn of 1585, he raided Vigo, touched with- 
out landing at the Canaries, and, following 
the usual course to the Cape de Verdes, de- 
stroyed the two principal towns of the latter 
group. Proceeding to the West Indies, he 
captured San Domingo, the capital of the 
Spanish West Indies, and also Cartagena on 
the Spanish Main. Without instructions or 
certainty of a continuous policy on the part 
of the Queen, he was wise not to hold either 
place with the rapidly diminishing forces 
under his command. For the latter: cause, 
also, he made no attempt upon Panama, 
but, after burning St. Augustine, and tak- 
ing on board the English colony left on 
Roanoke Island, returned to England, hav- 
ing inflicted on Spain a loss in resources and 
prestige that postponed the Armada as well 
as avenged the seizure of the corn fleet. 

But Drake's most brilliant campaign was 
yet to come. Under orders from the Queen 
to prevent the concentration of the various 
squadrons and detachments under Santa 








Cruz at Lisbon, he was further to cause “the 
distressing of the ships within the havens 
themselves." Sailing on the 1st of April, 
1587, and learning at sea that ships and 
stores were accumulating at Cadiz, he pro- 
ceeded at once to that port. The defences 
of Cadiz at the time not formidable, 
but the shoals of the harbor added much 
to the difficulties of the attack, and afforded 
opportunity for the swift, light-draught gal- 
leys—whose role was that of the torpedo- 
boat of our day—to develop their possibili- 
ties. Standing in at once upon sighting the 
port, he saw inside, under the guns of the 
town and the batteries, some sixty ships and 
a crowd of caravals and small barks, almost 
all of which were engaged in some way in 
connection with the great enterprise against 
England. As Drake entered, the galleys 
made a dash at the beam of his vessels, but 
they were met with heavy raking broadsides 
from the Queen's ships that led in, which 
riddled them so that they turned and fled, 
seeking refuge behind reefs and up the es- 
tuaries near by. By nightfall all the vessels 
not able to get into the inner harbor were 
in Drake’s hands and afterwards burned. 
Remaining undisturbed during the night at 
anchor, the next morning Drake raided the 
inner harbor by a boat expedition. The wind 
falling away to a calm, Drake became ex- 
posed to a galley attack under disadvantage- 
ous circumstances; but neither this, nor the 
newly mounted guns on shore, nor the fire- 
ships sent out, dislodged him, and it was 
not until the followsng morning that he left 
with little loss, but with the beard of the 
King of Spain effectually singed. 


were 


It remained yet for Drake to prevent the 
concentration at Lisbon. A detachment of 
vessels under Recalde were at Cape St. Vin- 
cent; these were forced to take refuge in 
Lisbon, their leader being too wary to be 
caught. Their retreat gave Drake an oppor-~ 
tunity which he seized by a sudden attack on 
and capture of the fortifications commanding 
the arichorage at Cape St. Vincent, then the 
most important and most frequented road- 
stead and watering-place on the Atlantic 
coast of Europe. He thus secured a shelter- 
ed position for his intervening fleet, well 
placed between Lisbon and the Mediterra- 
rean; a point whose strategic importance 
continued to later days. Upon reconnois- 
sance, Lishon was found too strong for at- 
tack, and Drake returned to his rendezvous 
off St. Vincent, and sent home for reinforce- 
ments so that he might hold his chosen po- 
sition. Philip, alarmed at the situation, is- 
sued a series of contradictory orders, direct- 
ing Santa Cruz to go to sea, and finally 
abandoning vessels and sending their crews 
overland to Lisbon. Reduced in force by bad 
weather met at sea and by the desertion of 
some of his fleet, Drake could not hold his 
position and also proceed to the Azores as 
directed. Tempted by the news of a return- 
ing East Indiaman, he finally proceeded to 
the Azores, and captured the richly laden 
San Felipe, with which he returned once 
more to Plymouth, with a prize and a repu- 
tation unsurpassed in Europe. What Drake 
might have accomplished if he had been at 
the head of a purely military expedition with 
no commercial obligations may well be ima- 
gined, for the author is within bounds when 
he says that, to this day, this cruise of 
Drake's presents the finest example of how 
a small, well-handled fleet, acting on a nice- 
ly timed offensive, may paralyze the mobili- 
zation of an overwhelming force. 








After reaching England, Drake was anx- 
ious to return and renew his operations on 
the coast of Spain, but England was reluc- 
tant and vacillating, and, the 
concentration went on at Lisbon unimpeded 
A defensive fleet was formed, 
tained on the English coast—a strategic mis- 
take which Drake protested against, for the 
defensive line then as now was the enemy's 
coasts. Lord Howard of Effingham was made 
Commander-in-Chief of the naval forces to 
meet the Armada, and Drake given the com 


as a result, 


but was re- 


mand of an independent fleet, which, upon 
the news of Santa Cruz's death, was united 
with that of Howard, Drake being made 
Vice-Admiral, second in command, and prac- 
tically the professional commander of the 
fleet. 


The various stages of the drama of the 
Great Armada followed—its first sailing un- 
der Medina Sidonia, its return and second 
departure, the indecisive engagements off 
Plymouth, Portland Head, and the Isle of 
Wight; its gradual crowding off shore and to 
the eastward, the attack of the fire-ships off 
Calais, and the final action off Gravelines, 
followed by the retreat to the north of Scot- 
land, and finally the dispersion and scatter- 
ed return to Spain. In all of the actions 
Drake played a part, varying in importance, 
but still strategically and technically that of 
the leader of the defensive fleet. Of Effing- 
ham and his part, the author, who maintains 
Howard to have been a Protestant, says: 


“From first to last he set an example of 
untiring labor, of loyal devotion, and of 
buoyant courage, that is hardly to be sur 
passed, and which entirely won the respect 
of his headstrong and self-confident Vice- 
Admiral. If the times demanded a high 
born amateur at the head of our navy, let 
no one forget what happened to other fleets 
similarly commanded, or ever cease to be 
gratified that at this great crisis the man 
chosen for the post was Lord Howard. His 
splendid behavior made the whole fleet one 
Whatever was done, was done with all the 
might of the force. If Drake had been su- 
preme head, the campaign might have been 
more scientific in design, more dashing in 
execution, but its success must have been 
thwarted by the jealousies and friction his 
masterful spirit seemed incapable of avoid- 
ing.”’ 

With the command of the sea given to the 
English by the defeat of the Armada, natu- 
rally came the desire to destroy what was 
left of the Spanish fleet, and to this was 
added an endeavor to establish Don Anto- 
nio, the Portuguese Pretender, and to cap- 
ture one of the Western Islands as an ad- 
vanced base against the Spanish trade. The 
expedition placed under Drake had Sir John 
Norreys as military commander. The land 
force seems to have been out of proportion 
to its objectives; too much for a raid, it was 
too small for serious operations against Lis- 
bon. Probably undue reliance was placed 
upon Don Antonio’s hope for a general ris- 
ing of the Portuguese. Hampered by the 
instructions of the Queen and the political 
purposes of Don Antonio, the expedition fell 
far short of the success aimed at and hoped 
for, and Drake was in disgrace with the 
Queen and her advisers for a long period. 

In 1595, however, the Queen appointed him 
joint commander with Sir John Haw- 
kins of an expedition to the West Indies. 
This proved to be the last as well as the 
most disastrous with which he was ever 
connected. To the evils of a joint command 
were added those of inadequate force, and 
again interminable delays. The Spanish 
were not only better prepared ashore and 
afloat than ever before, but the delays at 
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Plymouth, the unwise attempts upon the 
Canaries, and the capture of men and a ship 
while en route, made known their objec- 
tives and their course and gave ample time 
for preparation. The failure at Porto Rico 
was almost contemporaneous with the death 
of Sir John Hawkins, and the barren rav- 
aging on the Spanish Main and the repulse 
on the Isthmus of Panama were foilowed 
by the death of Drake himself, and his 
subsequent burial at sea near the scene 
of his earliest triumphs. 

The limitations of Drake, both in person 
and in surroundings, were too great to per- 
mit us te consider him exactly in the same 
light as Nelson; but the words of the author 
which follow, seem to us an accurate sum- 
ming up of his attributes as a naval leader: 


“It was in the very nature of Drake,’ 
says Mr. Corbett, ‘that, so long as his no- 
ininal commander would consent to be a 
figurehead and his council of war a mere 
court to record his opinions, he could com- 
mand with brilliant success. But such a 
position he would never have been allowed 
and could not possibly have achieved in the 
Cadiz expedition of 1596. The Elizabethan 
age, high as it rose beyond all that had gone 
before, yet lacked the greatness of spirit 
that could recognize and trust implicitly a 
heaven-born admiral as a riper age could 
trust Nelson. So it came about that he was 
denied the opportunity of proving the tre- 
mendous force of his ideas, and he passed 
to posterity, as the narrow view of his con- 
temporaries could see him, with a renown, it 
is true, so great as to become at once almost 
mythical, yet not for what he was.”’ 


The style of the narrative is most interest- 
ing, and the book is provided with plans and 
illustrations, particularly of the vessels of 
the time. The accuracy of the text is well 
sustained in the appendices and the many 
notes and references. It is to be regretted 
that the long and somewhat pedantic de- 
scriptions of the ships and guns of the 
Tudor age were not also relegated to the ap- 
pendices. 


REDDAWAY’S MONROE DOCTRINE. 


Doctrine. 
1898. 


The Monroe By W. F. Reddaway. 


Macmillan. 


Mr. Reddaway’s examination of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine was written originally in 1896 
in competition for the Members’ Prize at 
Cambridge. Coming here from an English 
university, it will be read with interest by 
\mericans as both a distinctively English 
and at the same timeimpartial contribution to 
the learning of the subject. It differs from 
writing about the Monroe Doctrine in 
one important point, namely, that it is not 
contentious, but alto- 
gether analytical and historical in its treat- 
The author seems to have drawn up- 
on all the leading recognized American 
sources of information, and also upon a mass 
of unpublished documents in the Public Re- 
cord Office, with the result that he has pro- 
duced an essay which no writer can here- 
after afford to neglect. His conclusions are 
that the evolution of the Menroe Doctrine 
was gradual; that the peculiar form of the 
message of 1823 was due to John Quincy 
\dams; that he, and he alone, logically ap- 
plied it in polities; that it produced its de- 
sired effect as an act of policy, but in no way 
modified the Law of Nations; and, further, 
that the Monroe Doctrine of current politics 
seems to have become rather an “Adams 
sentiment,’’, very different, however, from 


most 


argumentative or 


ment. 


anything that Adams as a statesman of two 
generations since can be said to have ex- 


, 
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pressly advocated. His view of the part 
played by Adams in the production and pub- 
lication of the Doctrine is not different from 
that taken by Mr. J. T. Morse, jr., in his bi- 
ography of Adams, published some years 
since. 

The Monroe Doctrine, as generally cited 
by American publicists, consists of two pro- 
positions: that ‘“‘the American continents, by 
the free and independent condition which 
they have assumed and maintain, are hence- 
forth not to be considered as subjects for 
future colonization by any European Pow- 
ers,’’ and that ‘‘we should consider any at- 
tempt on their part to extend their system 
to any portion of this hemisphere as danger- 
ous to our peace and safety.” “With 
the governments who have declared their 
independence and maintained it, and whose 
independence we have, on great considera- 
tion and on just principles, acknowledged, we 
could not view any interposition for the pur- 
pose of oppressing them, or controlling in 
any other manner their destiny, by any Eu- 
ropean Power, in any other light than as 
the manifestation of an unfriendly disposi- 
tion towards the United States.’’ Histori- 
cally it was intended to bolster up the newly 
acquired freedom of Spanish America (a 
valuable appendix gives an account of the po- 
litical condition of America south of the 
United States in 1823), and was suggested 
by Canning and formulated by Adams and 
The attempt to make it a perma- 
nent doctrine of international law is futile, 
because a rule of international law derives 
its force from the consent and practice of a 


‘number of nations, while the Monroe Doc- 


trine expresses the policy of one, and can 
be modified or even recalled by that one at its 
pleasure. Like the Balance of Power, which, 
until it was superseded by other arrange- 
ments, ending in the so-called Concert of 
Europe, played such an important part in 
European diplomacy, it belongs to a domain 
quite outside the confines of international 
law, though within those of government. In 
obedience to our national instincts, we like 
to call it a “doctrine,” and in this there is 
no harm, provided we remember that it is 
not recognized by international publicists, 
that it embodies no rule, has never been 
stated as one by any law-making body, and 
contains a clause, ‘“‘with the existing colo- 
nies or dependencies of any European Pow- 
er we shall not interfere,” which, 
at the present time, we are refusing in a 
very emphatic manner to regard as bind- 
ing upon ourselves. 

It follows from all this that the endeavor 
to bring such matters as the dispute about 
the Venezuela boundary, or the Clayton-Bul- 
wer treaty,or many other matters alien to the 
historical ground of the policy within the 
scope of the Doctrine, is never likely to ad- 
vance the position (whatever it may be) 
taken by the United States or have much 
bearing on subsequent disputes. The Eu- 
ropean Power with whom the dispute arises 
will always say: ‘The fact that you can make 
a doctrine of your own domestic policy ap- 
ply, by your own principles of hermeneutics, 
to a given case affecting our interests is of 
no moment to us. We may withdraw our 
opposition and let you have your way, but 
no precedent bas been established.’’ That 
the flag covers the cargo, that privateering 
is and remains abolished, or that a blockade 
to be binding must be effective, are examples 
of rules of actual or potential international 
law; but a “doctrine” of a single nation 





cannot be a rule of law. If it could, the 
United States would stand to the world at 
large as Rome once stood; and while Rome 
lasted, international law had no existence. 

These considerations do not belittle the 
importance of the Monroe Doctrine, but show 
perhaps some of the reasons why it should 
be studied, not doctrinally or legally, but 
historically. It is a part of our history, and 
not a part of our law; moreover, we think 
that no one can read Mr. Reddaway’s book 
without coming to the conclusion that it is 
at least doubtful whether in the future 
“Monroeism” will not tend more and more 
to be curbed by other tendencies in our 
policy and by the law of nations itself. 
That we succeeded in the Venezuela case in 
getting England to arbitrate her Guiana 
boundary, should not blind us to the fact 
that we ourselves admitted in the course of 
the controversy that a voluntary settlement 
between Venezuela and England would be 
binding on us; ¢. ¢., that the parties to the 
controversy might by agreement preclude 
us from applying the Doctrine to them—a 
necessary but rather dangerous concession; 
while in the Clayton-Bulwer dispute we 
have never yet induced England to take our 
view that the Doctrine has any application 
whatever. 

There is no way sosure to clear up the mists 
and fogs which surround the whole subject 
as to study it historically. As Mr. Redda- 
way shows, the history of its proclamation 
is an integral part of the history of the 
modern world, and it was closely connected 
with the development of those peculiar ideas 
relating to government which have done so 
much to further the advance of democracy. 
As he shows, also, it was simply the an- 
nouncement of a policy of support for the 
newly won freedom of Spanish America 
against the Holy Alliance and European re- 
action, and so played its part and accom- 
plished its purpose at the time. Its use to- 
wards the end of the nineteenth century 
to cover any ‘“‘continental’’ design of the 
party in power that may happen to come 
up, tends to great confusion of thought, and 
should be discountenanced by American 
statesmen and publicists. Ever since Can- 
ning’s splendid boast in 1826 that he had 
“called the New World into existence to 
redress the balance of the Old, an atmos- 
phere of sentiment, rhetoric, and rhodomon- 
tade has hovered about the Doctrine which 
it is high time that the siccum lumen of 
historical investigation should finally and 
for ever dispel. 

One circumstance Mr. Reddaway points 
out which is very important, and which, for 
the sake of brevity, we will put in our own 
words—that the Monroe Doctrine was in a 
measure a product of a separation between 
Europe and America which has ceased to 
exist. Down to the introduction of steam 
and the telegraph we were remote, in fact; 
to-day we are nearer to London or Paris 
than we are to Lima or Rio, and, it may be 
added, the whole world tends more and 
more to homogeneity of civilization. These 
facts make a separate and isolated policy 
every year more and more difficult to pursue, 
and bring us with time nearer to a point at 
which the general rules of civilized inter- 
course between states may become the only 
rules to which any single nation can afford 
to appeal. This does not mean that war or 
intervention will come to an end, but that 
the attempt to erect an American as opposed 
to a European system will fail whenever it 
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comes in conflict with those wider interests 
of mankind which have brought the ends of 
the earth together. It is intercourse, not 
geography, which determines the rules pre- 
vailing between nations. 








LIDDON’S PUSEY. 


Life of Edward Bouverie Pusey, D.D. By 
Henry Parry Liddon, D.D. Edited and 
prepared for publication by the Rev. J. O. 
Johnston, M.A.; the Rev. Robert J. Wilson, 
D.D., and the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, M.A. 
In four volumes. Volume IV. (1860-1882). 
With portrait and illustrations. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

The Life of Dr. Pusey is now finished, and, 
although the editors of the present volume 
complain that they have been obliged to omit 
things necessary to the completeness of their 
story, it will seem to many that a more li- 
mited presentation of the subject, rather than 
a fuller one, would better have subserved the 
object which they had in view. Dr. Liddon, 
by whom the biography was conceived and 
upon whose chosen lines it has been carried 
out, contributed nothing to this volume ex- 
cept the long account of Dr. Pusey’s last days 
and death. Viewing Dr. Pusey’s whole life 
as related to the Oxford Movement, Dr. Lid- 
don devoted a volume to “‘The Preparation,” 
a second to‘‘The Movement,” a third to “The 
Struggle,” and a fourth and last to “The 
Victory.” The present editors believe the 
title of this volume to be justified by the 
fact that ‘“‘the Archbishops of England, in 
addressing ‘the whole body of Bishops of the 
Catholic Church,’ are able to assume, as part 
of the undisputed heritage of the English 
Church, such doctrines as the Apostolical 
Succession and the Sacrificial Aspect of the 
Holy Eucharist, which, fifty years ago, were 
generally branded with the discredit that 
belonged to the hated word Tractarian.’’ It 
is undeniable that the English Church has 
been tending, like the Roman, to work out 
the logic of its system in its doctrines and 
ceremonies, but this tendency has been qua- 
lified by circumstances of very real impor- 
tance; for one, the critical development 
which affords the spectacle of High Church- 
men openly teaching the revolutionary opi- 
nions of Kuenen and Wellhausen; for an- 
other, the toleration of theological doctrines 
which were abominable to Pusey and his 
school. What is claimed as a victory for that 
school is rather to be regarded as a modus 
vivendi, about equally favorable to it and to 
its most radical opponents. Moreover, in so 
far as the Puseyite doctrines and forms have 
tended to a wider acceptance and observa- 
tion, it is worth while to consider to what 
extent they have carried along with them 
the nation’s best intelligence. A _ victory 
alienating this is only nominally different 
from a ruinous defeat. 

There is plenty of “Struggle” in this vol- 
ume, also, however it is named. We plunge 
at once into the long battle for the increase 
of Jowett’s salary, a battle in which Pusey 
was as conspicuously the leader on one side 
as Stanley on the other. The story of this 
battle is the more interesting from the Pusey 
side because we have so recently had it 
from the other in the Life of Jowett. It is 
evident that Jowett did not overrate the ex- 
tent of Pusey’s influence in the matter. It 
was he who stirred up the University prose- 
cution of Jowett on the ground of his hereti- 
cal opinions in his commentary on Romans 
and in the ‘Essays and Reviews.’ The saint- 








ly Keble contributed £100 towards the ex- 
penses of the prosecution, which signally 
failed of putting Jowett in the wrong, and, 
after six years of controversy, Stanley com- 
pletely won the victory for his friend, for 
whom he had fought so jong. It should be 
said, in justice to Pusey, that at any time 
he would have been glad to see Jowett's sa- 
lary increased if it could have been done 
without seeming to endorse his heresies. and 
marvellous was the ingenuity with which he 
strove to realize such an adjustment of the 
matter. When his biographers beg us to re- 
member that since 1860 Oxford has “‘laid 
aside its old religious character,”’ we have 
another item helping us to measure the re- 
ality of that ‘“‘victory’’ which they would 
fain imagine was coincident with the last 
years of Pusey’s life. 


The most pathetic incident in the course 
of the events depicted in this volume is the 
meeting of Newman, Pusey, and Keble, at 
Keble’s rectory in Hursley in 1866, a few 
months before Keble’s death—an _ event 
which left Pusey feeling very much alone. 
Yet he was intimate with Newman to a 
degree that will be surprising to many Eng- 
lish churchmen, and that would have made 
his life very uncomfortable at the time 
had the secret been divulged. They agreed 
In heartily disliking Manning and Ward 
and their set, Newman calling them in- 
cubi. But a less ardent resolve than Pusey’s 
to unite the Anglican and Roman churches 
would have been chilled by Newman's icy 
manner of meeting the overtures of his 
friend. Th pound of flesh would not do: 
there must be the blood with it. It is true 
that the indifference and arrogance of New- 
man were impersonal, that of the church for 
which he spoke. Pusey was given to un- 
derstand that he could not expect a hear- 
ing with his eirenica if he did not come 
bringing his sheaves with him—the Eng- 
lish bishops and clergy in a body. And so, 
like the poor fellow at Whitefield’s camp- 
meeting, he “rolled himself in the dirt for 
nothing.”” His gracious overtures were re- 
ceived by the Manning set as a declaration 
of war, and even Newman wrote him, “You 
discharge your olive branch as if from a 
catapult.’’” Pusey lacked nothing that was 
taught by Rome de fide of being a thorough- 
going Romanist before tbe declaration of in- 
fallibility, and this volume makes it ap- 
pear likely that but for that declaration he 
would have gone over to Rome if the de- 
bate over the Athanasian creed had gone 
a little more against him. Newman wrote 
him of the Manning set, “They came to the 
Church and have thereby saved their souls; 
but they are in no sense spokesmen of the 
English Catholics.’’ Nevertheless, when the 
Vatican Council met, he found them ac- 
cepted as such at Rome and able to im- 
pose their dogma on the Church. It was 
most refreshing to Pusey and Keble to find 
that the Romanists had their differences as 
well as the Anglicans. 

The nomination of Dr. Temple, the pres- 
ent Archbishop, to the See of Exeter obliged 
Pusey to throw Gladstone over after a 
friendship of thirty years’ duration. ‘The 
Westminster Scandal,’ as Pusey designated 
the invitation of a Unitarian scholar to take 
part in the revision of the King James 
translation of the Bible and attend a com- 
munion service in Westminster Abbey, was 
another dreadful shock to Pusey’s sensi- 
bility, and the wife’s-sister marriage bill 
was another. In fact, he was being con- 
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tinually rubbed the wrong way. When the 
Athanasian creed was under fire, he 
threatened to withdraw from all his func- 
tions if worst came to worst. His general 
indifference to ritualism, and the trouble he 
had with it, comment amusingly on the 
popular identification of ritualism with Pu- 
seyism. When Manning put Newman in 
the attitude of refusing the Cardinalate, 
Pusey was so unfortunate as to fall into 
the trap and write Newman, “I thought tn 
my inward heart that your place would be 
higher in heaven for declining all on earth.” 
That was one of the things one would wish 
not to have said, but it could not be re. 
called. 

During the last years of his life, Pusey’s 
constancy to his ideals, together with many 
amiable and endearing personal traits, in- 
sured him wide consideration even from 
those who most deplored his influence on 
the English Church. An appendix of some 
40 pages detailing printed books and 
papers testifies to the enormous industry of 
a man to whom every comfort and luxury 
was assured should he not lift his hand. 
It is perhaps too soon to pass a final judg- 
ment on his life. It is certain that he did 
muuch to detach the body from 
the Protestant movement, and to make it 
substantially identical In its doctrines and 
Roman Catholic 


his 


Anglican 


its sacraments with the 


Church. 


The Household of the Lafayettes. By Edith 
Sichel. Archibald Constable & 
Co. 1897. 

Miss Sichel writes 
of the Lafayette and De Noailles families, 
but our praise of her excursions into the his- 
tory of revolutionary France must be slight. 
Her style is one of tropical luxuriance, and 
her judgments, whether of men or events, 
are far from being unifermly sound. The 
Marquis de Lafayette, by virtue of his share 
in great events. belongs to the public even 
more than he does to his family. For in- 
stance, on his first visit to America he left 


London 


with some knowledge 


his wite, though she was hardly more than a 
bride, in that he might follow his 
spiritual petrothed, Liberty. Miss Sichel is 
describing the 


order 
much more at her ease in 
scenes of the hearth than those which are 
enacted on the stage of the world. We shall 
not enter upon her account of Lafayette, the 
statesman and soldier, because she does not 
help us forward at these points. The domes- 
tic part of her narrative is the best, and, in 
briefly commenting upon it, we shall take 
for a central figure Lafayette’s remarkable 
wife, Adrienne de Noailles. 

Miss Sichel finds in Adrienne’s mother, the 
Duchesse d’Ayen, a personality which mould- 
ed children and grandchildren. Almost all 
the members of the De Noailles connection 
are celebrated for their respectability and 
clean living amid the temptations of Louis 
XV.'s court. The Duchesse d'Ayen, a de- 
scendant of the Chancellor d’Aguesseau, even 
raised the tone of her husband's family, and, 
by patiently training her children in man- 
ners and prepared them for the 
agonies they were forced to suffer during 
the Revolution. Adrienne’s love of her hus- 


morals, 


band was spontaneous, and rose above 
selfishness whenever it came to a question 
between private content and public duty. 


She entered into the American project, and 
was a party to his plans for eluding court 
and family espionage when he sought to 
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leave tne country. What separation cost her 
may be judged by her happiness in Zafa- 
yette’s presence after his final return. 
Though little given to theatrical posing, 
“the vehemence of her feeling was so 
great that, for many months, she used al- 
most to faint whenever he left the room.” 
The Revolution found her ready for the 
worst that can come in life, and she was 
given a chance to prove her character after 
Lafayette’s flight. During the three years 
between his arrest and 1795, she only heard 
from him once. She was seized as a sus- 
pect in the autumn of 1793, confined in a 
provincial prison till the following May, and 
then transferred to La Petite Force. Confis- 
cation had brought her to distress. In the 
Great Terror she lost grandmother, mother, 
and sister at one blow. Robespierre’s fall 
raved her life, but by doing so left her with 
new difficulties to master. She had to keep 
her children above penury and to secure her 
husband's release. By dint of equal de- 
votion and activity, she found some money, 
made her way to Vienna, and secured impe- 
rial permission to live at Olmiitz. She enter- 
ed the town with the Song of Tobit on her 
lips, and made captivity a very different 
thing for Lafayette. She remained close at 
hand till his freedom was achieved by the 
peace of Campo Formio. We can only pause 
to mention one touch of character. She bore 
illness with fortitude and without the loss 
of playfulness. Shortly before her death 
in 1807 she said to Lafayette, “So I have 
been a pleasant companion to you?” ‘You 
have indeed!’’ ‘“‘Weil, then, bless me.’’ These 
words were engraved on the gold medallion 
containing the portrait which Lafayette wore 
till the end of his days. Miss Sichel’s ac- 
count of their life together is so felicitous 
that we regret certain other less admirable 
features to whieh we must advert. 

The inaccuracies of this volume are nume- 
rous and glaring. P. 85, Barnave is ranked 
with Pétion as a Girondist. A little later, p. 
94, he is styled Barnavés. P. 98, “Loménie 
de Brienne, with his scheme for equal taxa- 
tion, had replaced Necker’’—a bad slip to 
make or the very eve of the States-General. 
P. 100, enumerating the royalist parliamen- 
tary leaders in the reign of Charles I., Miss 
fichel gives us ‘Falkland, Hyde, and Claren- 
don.” P. 106, she proceeds, after quoting 
Gouverneur Morris's description of the meet- 
ing of the States-General: ‘‘The Third Estate 
had a sprinkling of curés and men of letters, 
but consisted chiefly of lawyers.’’ That this 
statement applies to the original constitution 
of the Third Estate appears from what ts sald 
on the following page. After the oath of the 
Tennis Court the National Assembly ‘“‘sum- 
moned the clergy to join it—only three of 
them obayed.’’ In the sentence immediately 
preceding this last it is affirmed that Bailly 
was elected President of the National As- 
sembly on the famous 20th of June, whereas 
he was chosen on the 17th. The difference 
of a few days cannot be overlooked in the 
crowded action of the early Revolution. P. 
113, Talleyrand is termed Abbé at a time 
when he was Bishop of Autun. P. 162, 
Hébert and Desmoulins are placed on the 
Committee of Public Safety, to which neither 
of them ever belonged. P. 137 Pilnitz (sic) 
is placed in Prussia instead of in Saxony. 
P. 175, “The desertion of Gen. Dumouriez 

in April, just after his brilliant vic- 
tories fer the Republic, had precipitated 
matters.’’ Miss Sichel is laboring under a 
grave misapprehension if she considers Neer- 


‘ 





winden a brilliant victory for the Republic. 
P. 266, at this point Sieyés comes in for a lit- 
tle mention. Miss Sichel is eclectic. On p. 
89 she has dubbed him “the mediocre.”’ By 
the Directory period he has become “‘the in- 
carnation of effective cleverness.” Associat- 
ed with him are Barras and Carnot, “his 
fellow-Directors.”” But Sieyés and Carnot 
were never “‘fellow-Directors.”” P. 269, com- 
ing to Napoleon, we find him represented 
as “fighting with sumptuous chivalry for the 
deliverance of Egypt from the Turk,” a 
crusading enterprise for which we fear he 
would not have left France in 1798. Con- 
sidering his failure in the East, one must 
also stretch language a good deal to say of 
him in 1799, “His career since 1797 had 
been a triumphal procession.” P. 296, Miss 
Sichel concludes a synopsis of the Chouan 
plot by beheading not only Cadoudal, but 
Pichegru. Without going into the question 
of whether he killed himself or was stran- 
gled, one may confidently affirm that Piche- 
gru escaped decapitation. P. 340, the Or- 
dinances of St. Cloud are placed at four in- 
stead of at five in number. 

Several of these mistakes are heinous in 
themselves, and furthermore they imply that 
the subject has been written up rather than 
mastered. We should not have catalogued so 
many were the tone of the book less cock- 
sure. One is half amused and half annoyed 
at reading limitless generalizations when 
they exist side by side with elementary er- 
rors of fact. 





Marcus Aurelius Antoninus to Himself: An 
English ‘Translation with Introductory 
Study on Stoicism and the Last of the 
Stoics. By Gerald H. Rendall. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 1898. 

The translation of the ‘Meditations’ of 
Marcus Aurelius is an enterprise to which 
not a few have felt called, but the versions 
that have appeared have been executed 
rather for the translator’s pleasure than as 
a tour de force, and only one or two have 
survived in general use. We can think of 
no classical author of whom a translation 
is not inevitably a pale parody. For the 
scholar, the Italian motto, Traduttore tra- 
ditore holds good for Jowett’s Plato as for 
Pope’s ‘Iliad’—the blackness of the be- 
trayal is a mere question of shade. But 
there are certain post-classical writers whose 
Greek has no peculiar and characteristic 
charms of style that could be obscured in 
a translation—in whom there are no flow- 
ers of poetry whose perfume would vanish 
if one attempted to distil it. Among these 
are Plutarch, “*ictetus, and Marcus Aure- 
lius. One ca. .ot help feeling, as one 
reads the exotic, artificial, laboriously ac- 
quired Greek of Marcus Aurelius, that the 
kindest thing one can do for him is to 
translate it. It is unreadable. We question 
whether any scholar who is afflicted with the 
prejudice for style would prefer the original 
Greek to an English version. Marcus Au- 
relius is one of the very few whose appeal, 
not being literary but moral, not to the in- 
tellect but to the soul, rise above the need 
of ‘‘fame’s great antiseptic, style.’ 

The ‘Meditations’ have never been re- 
garded as a work of art. When, in the 
seventeenth century, Cardinal Barberini 
translated them, he dedicated the version to 
his soul, “in order to make it redder than 
my purple at the sight of the virtues of this 
Gentile.” There you have the spirit of all 
translators of this journal intime. Marcus 





Aurelius summed up in himself the best 
and noblest that had ever existed in the 
pagan world. His feverish struggle for 
moral perfection, the absolute correspond- 
ence of his inner life with his outward 
profession, the fact that he turned aside 
from the splendid distractions of the Ro- 
man Empire with the self-denial of a monk 
—these things account for his canonization 
as a “Classical Dictionary hero,”’ who re- 
alized Plato’s ideal of the philosopher on 
the throne. But they do not account for 
his hold on the sympathies of modern 
men, for that sort of emotion which in- 
vaded Montesquieu as he read. He wins 
a wide attention partly because he belongs 
to no faith and no creed. We need no 
effort of imagination to put ourselves in 
touch with his philosophy. ‘‘La religion de 
Marc-Auréle,” says Renan, ‘est la religion 
absolue. Elle n’est ni d’une race ni d’un 
pays. Aucune révolution, aucun progrés, au- 
cune découverte, ne pourront la changer.” 
But” he wins the sympathy of men be- 
cause, under the fine flower of stoic calm, 
they see the signs of a strife that they 
too envisage daily. Entbehren sollst du, 
Sollst entbehren! (avéxerOar cai anéxecOat) is the 
watchword of the ‘Meditations.’ Disabused 
and disenchanted with life from the first, 
Marcus’s preoccupation in the earlier books 
is to put a good face on it; in the latter 
he has attained a detachment that would be 
Nirvana if it were less like resignation. 
“How is each so lonely in the wide grave 
of the All?” asked Richter. Marcus Aure- 
lius, steadily putting away the thought of 
pleasure or of men’s praises, stubbornly re- 
fusing to sweeten the rim of the cup from 
which he was to drink the cure for life, 
never removes himself above one’s pity. 
This is the chief secret of his charm. 


The translation by Jeremy Collier (1702), 
though possibly not the best, was master of 
the field until the appearance of George 
Long’s version in 1862. Long was justly re- 
buked by Matthew Arnold for his contemptu- 
ous dismissal of Collier as ‘‘a most coarse 
and vulgar copy of the original.” Collier 
had, at least, succeeded in imparting a cer- 
tain impetuosity and vividness of style 
which is lacking to the Greek. But Arnold, 
though he shivered at Long’s academic frost, 
rated his scholarship high, and prophesied 
that ‘Jeremy Collier’s work will now be for- 
gotten.” George Long, too, bode his destined 
hour. Mr. Rendall, the new Head Master of 
Charterhouse, taking into account ‘‘the level 
of modern requirement,” assumes that Mar- 
cus Aurelius has not hitherto been given to 
English readers ‘with scholarly precision 
and in becoming dress.” This is not entirely 
fair to Long’s translation. The Greek of 
Marcus Aurelius is often open to more than 
one interpretation, and we believe that, in 
most cases where Long's version differs from 
Mr. Rendall’s, the divergence is accounted 
for, not by Long’s inferior scholarship, but 
by a defensible difference of taste. Mr. Ren- 
dall has frequently achieved a closer verbal 
literalness. But with a writer so capable of 
separate insulation as Marcus, literalness is 
not so indispensable in a translator as vivid- 
ness and simplicity of style. 

Mr. Rendall’s phrases are seldom touched 
with the sombre passion, the indefinable me- 
lancholy that one feels in the rugged Greek 
original, In the matter of style we think 
that he has little advantage over George 
Long. In the matter of spirit and style they 
both suffer by comparison with the frag- 
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mentary renderings of Walter Pater. For 
readers of ‘Marius the Epicurean’ there can 
be only one English portrait of Marcus Aure- 
lius, and the bare half-dozen pages of trans- 
lation in the chapter entitled “The Divinity 
that. doth hedge a King’ will ever be the 
portion of the ‘Meditations’ most deeply im- 
pressed on their minds. 


“Penthea and Pergamus sit no longer be- 
side the sepulchre of their lord. The watch- 
ers over Hadrian’s dust have slipped from 
his sepulchre. It were jesting to stay long- 
er. Did they sit there still, would the dead 
feel it? or feeling it, be glad; or glad, hold 
those watchers for ever? The time must come 
when they too shall be aged men and aged 
women, and decease, and fail from their 
places; and what shift were there then for 
imperial service? This, too, is but the breath 
of the tomb and a skinful of dead men’s 
blood.”’ 


Mr. Rendall here improved on Long, but 
not, we think, on Walter Pater: 


“Does Pentheia or does Pergamus still sit 
beside the bier of Verus? Chabrias or 
Diotimos by Hadrian’s? Folly! And suppose 
they did, would the dead be conscious of it? 
or if conscious, glad? or if glad, would the 
mourners live on for ever? Must they not 
in the order of things first turn into old 
men and women, and then die? and when 
they died, what could their lovers do next? 
All comes to stench and refuse at last.”’ 


Or compare the renderings of a still more 
famous passage: 


“To him, indeed, whose wit hath been 
whetted by true doctrine, that well-worn 
sentence of Homer sufficeth, to guard him 
against regret and fear: ‘Like the race of 
leaves the race of man is: the wind in au- 
tumn strows the earth with old leaves; then 
the spring the woods with new endows.’ 
Leaves! little leaves!—thy children, thy flat- 
terers, thine enemies! Leaves in the wind, 
those who would devote thee to darkness, 
who scorn or miscall thee here, even as they 
also whose great fame shall outlast them, 

. and yet wouldst thou love and hate, 
as ‘it these things chould continue for ever.” 


The Nation. 


So Pater. Here at any rate he is quite as | 
literal as Mr. Rendall: 


“When once true principles have been bit- 
ten in, even the shortest and most trite of 
precepts serves as a safeguard against the 
spirit of brooding or fear. For instance: 


‘As wind-shed leaves on the sod, 
Such are the children of men.’ 


As autumn leaves thy little ones! and as | 
leaves, too, the crowd who shout their heart- 


| 


i 


ening plaudits or heap their curses, or in | 


secret cavil and gibe; as leaves, too, even 
those who will succeed to fame hereafter! 

- . and yet you seek or shun as though 
they would last for ever.” 


Mr. Rendall’s translation is preceded by 
146 pages of introduction in the shape of 
essays on “The Origins of Stoicism,” “The 
Birth of Stoicism,” “Stoic Dogma,” 
cism in History,” and finally on the charac- 
ter and personal history of Marcus. This 
was done by Long also, but on a much less 
extensive scale. To scholars these introduc- 
tory pages will probably seem more impor- 
tant as a contribution than the rest of the 
book. We can hardly suppose that the gene- 
ral reader who is wholly unacquainted with 


“Stol- | 


| Murray, 


the language of Greek philosophy will find | 


the first four essays interesting. But as an 
exposition of the Stoic doctrine for the bene- 


fit of those who already possess some know- | 
ledge of the subjects handled, they are ad- 


mirable. 

Mr. Rendall is not consistent in his pre- 
sentation of Greek words in these essays. 
Since they wil! probably appeal chiefly to 
those who have a knowledge of Greek, it 
seems superfluous to transliterate the Creek 
character; it is a method which always 
fails of its mark, for the unlearned remains 
unenlightened and it is a shock to the scholar. 
In the word “Cynism,” which Mr. Rendall 
uses for the more familiar ‘Cynicism, we 
suppose he aims at a literal translation of 
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are kept in view throughout. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER 
UPON THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION AND EMPIRE 


By Capt. A. T. Manan, With 13 Maps and 
Battle Plans. 2vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
$6 00. 
It affords the author the opportunity to treat of 
those great naval battles: ape St. Vincent, the 
Nile, and Trafalgar. 


THE LIFE OF NELSON 
The Embodiment of the Sea Power of Great 
Britain. 


By Capt. A.T. MAHAN With 19 Portraits and 
Plates in photogravure and 21 Maps and 
Battle Plans. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 

00, 


“an adequate memorial of the great admiral.” — The 


Athenaeum, 





LittLe, Brown & CoMPANY 
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CUBA 


IN WAR TIME. 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS, 
WITH 2% FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
A complete review of the 7 wy in Cuba, show 

ing what we are fightin: 
r, gilt top ,boards, price 195 * 
NEW EDIT per, gil covers. price 50 ae 
By FREDERICK PALMER. Illustrated by over sixty pho- 
tographs taken by the author. Printed on deckle- 


FREDERIC REMINGTON. 
war map and flags f for marking the position, of 
GOING TO WAR IN GREECE. 
edge paper, attractively bouna. Price, § 





For sale by all 8 Smaps | or sent, vostpaid, by the pub- 
isher on receipt oj price. 


R. H. RUSSELL, 


3 WEST 29TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


CLARENDON PRESS. 


Immediately. 
Lives from Cornelius Nepos, Miltiades, 
Themistocles, Pausanias. 

With Notes, Maps, Vocabularies, and English 
Exercises, by JOHN BARROW ALLEN, M.A. 
16mo, stiff covers, 40 cts. 

These lives are published, not as an absolutely first 
reading book for inners, but as a first introduction 
to the pages of a Latin Author, to suit the needs of 


such pupils as bave learnt their Nouns and Verbs and 
have gained some notion of the simple Rules of Con- 


cord, 
Just Published. 
An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. 
Based on the Manuscript Collections of the 
late JOSEPH BoswortH, D.D., F R.8. Edit- 
ed and Enlarged by T. NortHCOTE TODER, 
M.A. Part IV., Section II. 4to, paper 
covers, $4.60, 








For sale by all booksellers, Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
(American Branch) 91 and 93 5th Ave., N.Y. 





MATTHEW ARNOLD IN THE 
“NINETEENTH CENTURY.” 


“The New York NaTIon—a newspaper which I read 
regularly and with profit,a newspaper which is the 
best,so faras my experience goes, of all American 
Sqwepapers, and one of the best newspapers any- 
where.”’ 


THE NATION 


an independent weekly journal, was 
established in 1865. Its contributors 
include the most prominent names in 
literature, science, and art, both in 
this country and abroad. It is em- 
phatically found in the homes of peo- 

ple of culture and refinement. Noin 

telligent American, desirous of keep- 

ing abreast of the best political and 
literary thought of the day, can afford 
to be without it. Subscription price, 
$3.00 a year, postpaid. 

Address 


PUBLISHER OF THE NATION, 
208 Broadway, New York City. 




















BRENTANO’S 


Exclusive Stationery, 


Ag WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
r VISITING CARDS, 
FASHIONABLE AND CorrEcT STYLES 
in WRITING PAPERS. 
Sample Book sent on receipt of isc. in 
stamps, fo cover expenses of mailing, 


egemisel sO New York. @ 









~~ Ee ptly y and cheap- 

mary is an 8 ociaitye Ly in nothi ing but books, 

Sur an Tietin. of Tt the publishers’ new, note- 
popular mailed on application. 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


5 and 7 East 16th St., New York. 


Q 3 SADA, a anon i. 


Oo deleness, Maine Disaster, Cu 





n and saietons with Pat OF Notions. 
pon otnee the Maine pos 


ym . 
fy eye ] 
maakt Hloto $80per day. Noexperience necessary ry. 
beral terme guaranteed, 20 days’ eoeet. 





Biles . om freight paid. Handsome outfit free. 
n wo cent 8 post: 
EDUCATIONAL UNION, 824 Deatborn CHICAGO. 








F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


420 5th Ave., between 38th and 89th Sts., New York, 


of Forage Books: Agents for the leading 
blishers; Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teub- 
d Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


ELLIS & ELVEY, 


ers in Old en Rare Boo! 
CATALOGUES Of OF CHOICE BOOKS AND ILLUMI- 
NATED MANUSCRIPTS published periodically. 
Rare Early English Literature,Karly Printed Books in 
Bleck Letter, Ancient Artistic Bookbindings, rare Prints 
and ee ,etc. Only fine specimens are p dealt with, 
W BOND STREET, LONDON, 


Study and Practice of French in School 
IN THREE PARTS. 


By L. C. Boname, Philadelphia, 258 South 16th St. 
Natural Method on a New Plan. At thorough drill 
Pron and Essentials of Grammar. 
se oe -made series. Teach- 
ers will find the three books helpful and interesting.’’ 
L’ECHO DE LA SEMAINE. 


Revue Litté6raire et Mondaine, Paraissant le Samedi. 
Abonnement, $2.00 par an 
ww Tremont » Mass. 
méro specimen envoyé sur demande. 


FRENCH BOOKS". ize 


H. W. HAG etariny ene cai New York. 


WILLIAMS. 25 EAST 107TH ST., 
éf viene 


'HAT’S THE MAT TTER with the 
numbers. CLARK, 
174 Fulton 8t. ey yh. od St. Paulos New York. 


IVING AGE INDEX, 1544-1896.~ _ 
duced, KE. ay ore 1188 Fine sto PI Puiladerphie.” 
































Send 40 cents for 4-02. sample to 





254 Washington St., Boston. 





SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St.,.N. Y. City. 


GOLDEN SCEPTRE. 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 











